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THE ELEVATORS OF ST. LOUIS. 


The elevator known to the agricultural and commercial 
world has, like many other modern conveniences, become 
a necessity, for it fills a place peculiarly itsown. As 
early as 1860 Armour, Dole & Co. of Chicago, and the 
Smith Dock Elevator Co. of Milwaukee, erected the prim- 
itive institutions by that name in those respective cities, 
but they were operated by the old English method, and 
ascending and descending tubs were used in loading and 
unloading. When one tub was coming down the other 
was going up, like the old-fashioned well bucket, and “so 
it then required two weeks’ time to do the work which 
can now be easily done in one day by modern appliances. 
Tn 1864 a man named McMaster came to St. Louis from 
® Rock Island, and began to use his influence 

among the merchants and busines men to get 
them to take stock in an elevator. There 
were a few friends of the enterprise, but the 
sentiment against the project was strong and 
there was much to overcome. Mr. McMaster 
was persistent, and the company was at length 
organized on a subscription stock of $180,000, 
taken in small quantities from $500 to $1,000. 
An application was made to the municipal 
assembly for a charter, but it was refused, al- 
though the company had already bo ight 
ground where the present St. Louis Elevator 
now stands, above the Eads Bridge. Mayor 
How was then the chief magistrate of the city, 
and A. W. «agin was president of the council, 
and acting mayor in the absence of that func- 
tionary. It so happened that the mayor was 
absent one day from the city—as mayors some- 
times are—and strong influence was brought 
to bear on acting Mayor Fagin to induce him 
to sign a bill authorizing the building of the 
first elevator in St. Louis. Mr. Fagin then, as 
now, favored any measure that would foster / 
commerce and the growth of the city, and he took the 
responsibility of signing the bill. 

It would be difficult to conjecture how long such insti- 
tutions might have been kept away from the city but for 
the absence of the mayor on that day. True it was dur- 
ing war times when the prevailing voice was for war, but 
the strongest and most powerful objection seems to have 
emanated from the teamsters and transfer men, who 
clearly enough saw the doom of their avocations in the 
more scientific grain bins. 

With the elevator soon came the custom of handling 

grain in bulk, instead of in sacks, which had been former- 
ly handled along the levee at great expense to the com- 
mission merchants. 

The first elevator was built where the St. Louis Eleva- 
tor now stands, but it should be remembered that the 


Wabash Railway stopped at North Market street until 
1868, the elevator, in the meantime, receiving grain only 
from the river source. Hon. Nathan Cole, afterward 
mayor, and son-in-law of A. W. Fagin, became the first 
secretary of the first elevator, receiving no compensation 
therefor. 

In 1869 the East St. Louis Elevator was begun south 
of the bridge, the stockholders being Dr. Wm. Van 
Zandt, James Franciscus, now of the Third National 
Bink, Russell Hinckley of Belleville, J. B. Lovingston of 
East St. Louis, and T. A. Roos, a commission merchant 
of this city. It was operated with varying success for 
three years, and then a larger addition was built at a cost 
of $150,000. Meantime the immense quantity of grain 
which reached the city over the Missouri Pacific was be- 
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THE ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR AT ST. LOUIS. 


ing handled by that road in a crude way by the use of a 
warehouse, which still stands at Broadway and Chouteau 
avenue. The cars stood all the way from Fourteenth to 
Seventh street, and were unloaded by hand into wagons, 
and the grain was carted to the warehouse and again un- 
loaded by hand. : 

The growth of the elevator business brought into exist- 
ence the elevator built by Larimore Bros in 1873. It was 
about this time that discrimination was made in freight 
rates favoring bulk grain, and drove the sacks out of ex- 
istence, and thus materially cheapened the handling and 
the price. Elevators sprung up all over the country, and 
demands for large facilities were everywhere rife. 

About this time the Adams & Armington Elevator was 
built near the Ohio & Mississippi tracks in East St. Louis. 
The Venice Elevator was built by Mitchell & Tansey of 


the Chicago & Alton Railroad, assisted by St. Louis cap- 
ital. Then the reaction came, and the results were disas- 
trous to many of the elevators, which were obliged to al- 
low their first mortgage bonds to be foreclosed. Most of 
these East St. Louis certificates were purchased by St. 
Louis capitalists, who also soon bought the Advance Ele- 
vator and added some 300,000 bushels to its capacity. 
Not being satisfied with this, they had built what they 
called a complete elevator on the river front, and con- 
nected it, by means of long belt conveyors, with the main 
elevator on the Ohio & Mississippi track. 

In 1882 the Valley Elevator was built, and in 1885, ’86, 
’87 and ’88 the Merchants’ Elevator has been building and 
adding to its apartments, until it is now, without doubt, 
the most complete of any in the city. _The money invest- 
ed originally in St. Louis elevators, together 
with their respective capacities, is as follows: 


Capacity. 
Elevator. Cost. bus. 

Si eb Oulprnas «cease asls eters $800,000 1,800,000 
Central (A. & B.)......... 450,000 1,300,000 
Central (A. & D.)......... 400,000 1,500,000 
Wnion-Depotx.) eee 350,000 700,000 
Merchants’............... 350,000 1,250,000 
Rast St. Louis............. 200,000 650,000 
WWenice |e. cain cciices 250,000 450,000 
LON TICS MERA Beam orbohaonod 400,000 1,660,000 
PAONGMCOwelsstinie ceca sacs 400,000 650,000 
(Wally ahichretic ta eahucee eas 400,000 800,000 
TQGAIG trates cars. ais «\sistornre $4,000,000 10,200,000 


The business is rapidly recovering from the 
demoralization of four or five yearsago. The 
grain can be received from any one of a dozen 
roads on the river, and loaded or unloaded 
with ease and dispatch into the elevators which 
speak in a substantial way of the agriculture 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

Many of the elevator men contend that the 
system of governing their business is not per- 
fected, and recommend that, instead of each 
elevator having its own corps of officers, the 
system be piaced under the general superintendency of 
one man, which would reduce the expenses several 
thousand dollars a year. Another step which they 
would recommend, in fact which they hold must be 
taken, is the establishment of a competing barge line on 
the Lower Mississippi. The idea is prevalent that the 
Mississippi Valley Transportation Co., being the only 
common carrier to the ocean, will not encourage business 
in that line beyond its own capacity to carry. It is stated 
by those best posted in the business that with water trans- 
portation from this city to Liverpool, St. Louis can de- 
liver grain in that port at a freight transportation rate 
which will scarcely exceed the inland charges from Chi- 
cago to New York —St. Louis Republic. 


——— 


A large grain elevator will be built at Tacoma, Wash. Ty. 
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THE PAIGE PATENT HORSE 
POWER. 

The illustrations which we present to our readers on 
this page of the Paige Horse Power for grain elevators 
represent one of the best known horse powers in general 
use throughout the great grain district of the North- 
west, 

Previous to the year 1885 there were comparatively few 
grain elevators in Northern Minnesota and Dakota, and 
nearly if not quite all of them were operated by steam 
power, but during the season of 1885, with the progress 
of the country and the growing competition among the 
grain dealers, it was decided to adopt other means of 
handling grain in the country, and to do so on a more 
economical basis was at that time quite an important sub- 
ject of discussion among the elevator people. After a 
thorough investigation it was decided to use horse powers 
vs. steam, and as a result the Paige Horse Power was 
invented. It has been a wonderful 


during a specified future month, which contracts are bar- 
gained back and forth at the pleasure of operators, their 
reciprocal cancelation being effected by settlement of dif- 
ferences prior to their maturity, probably in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred. In the markets in which such 
contracts are dealt in more extensively quotations will 
naturally rule higher. Operators care but little what re- 
lation quotations bear to the real value of the property 
ostensibly represented by the contracts, their purpose be- 
ing simply to close them out any moment their supposed 
interest may dictate.” 


PUTS AND CALLS. 


What puts and calls are is not understood by many peo- 
ple, as was evidenced by some of the articles in the papers 
of late. The method of dealing in these forbidden luxu- 
ries will probably be best understood through a practical 
illustration. Assuming that the closing price of wheat 


success, and is now known to every 
elevator company, and is in general 
use throughout the Northwest and 
in many places in Manitoba. We 
learn from the manufacturers that 
there are upward of 500 to 600 of 
these powers in actual service in 
Minnesota and Dakota, and that the 
production since its first introduction 
amounts to nearly 1,000 machines, 
which are to be found on every rail- . 
road line in the wheat districts of 
the West and Northwest. — 

The single gear power is designed 
for one or two horses, and the double 
gear power is for heavy service, us- 
ing four horses when necessary, but 
it can be operated with one horse 
to good advantage when business 
is light. The double gear power is 
provided with three different and 
independent speeds from which the 
operator may drive his elevator ma- 
chinery, using any or all three 
speeds at one time should they be 
desired. 

These machines are very strong, 
durable and light running, and are 
constructed on thoroughly mechani- 
cal principles. Tney have all neces- 
sary requirements for the purposes 
for which they were designed, and 
are a flattering testimony to the 
manufacturers. These machines are 
exclusively manufactured by the 
Paice Mra. Co, Painesville, Ohio, 
and for sale in Minneapolis by G. 
W. Crane, 239 Fourth avenue South. 


MILWAUKEE MIXED 


WHEAT. 
In regard to the wheat-mixing 
question, Mr. E P. Bacon of 
Milwaukee says: ‘“‘There is a great misapprehension 
about mixers’ wheat. The mixers take the wheat 


which comes in here from the country in an unmerchant- 
able condition, clean it up, and if it is necessary to add a 
little wheat which is above the No. 2 standard, in order 
to bring it up to the standard, they do it. The fact is 
they are simply doing what farmers and shippers neglect 
to do to make the wheat merchantable. A great’ many 
country shippers have not the facilities for cleaning the 
wheat. Wheat when put into the Milwaukee elevators 
by the mixers is inspected very rigidly, and is not only 
required to weigh one pound more per bushel than that 
received by rail, but it is required to be equal in quality 
in every respect to the average wheat of the same grade 
which is received by rail. The mistaken prejudice about 
mixers’ wheat has no doubt had influence on the Milwau- 
kee market, but the fact is that when wheat has been 
shipped to New York and sold side by side with Chicago 
No. 2 it has invariably sold even with it or 4% cent to 
1 cent per bushel above it. Nine-tenths of the wheat 
which arrives at Chicago is cleaned and mixed in the 
same way in the country. The question is often asked 
why No. 2 wheat at times rules higher at Chicago than 
~here. The fact is it is not wheat that is dealt in, but 
speculative contracts, nominally for the delivery of wheat 
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THE PAIGE PATENT HORSE POWER—DOUBLE GEAR. 


for August delivery Monday night is 80 cents per bushel, 
and that Mr. Beam buys of Mr. Cudahy a put on 5,000 
bushels of August wheat good for Tuesday, that means 
that any time on Tuesday before or after the close of the 
regular session of the Board, Mr. Ream has the privilege 
of selling to Mr. Cudahy 5,000 bushels of August wheat 
at the prices agreed upon between them when the put is 
sold, and Mr. Cudahy is bound to tuke the wheat at that 
price. The price which they agree upon varies with cir- 
cumstances, but it will bs assumed here that itis 7914 
cents per bushel. Now, if on Tuesday, the price of Au- 
gust wheat in the regular market should fall to 79 cents 
per bushel Mr. Ream will ‘‘put” the 5,000 bushels of Au- 
gust wheat to Mr. Cudahy at 7914 cents, and will buy the 
same amount in the regular market at 79 cents, thereby 
making a 44 cent per bushel, or $25, less the money paid 
Mr. Cudahy for the put the day before. This price is 
uniform at $1 per 1,000 bushels for puts and calls good 
for one day. The buyer of the privilege has therefore 
made $20 and the seller has lost the same amount by the 
transaction. If the regular market piiceof August wheat 
had kept above 7914 cents all day Mr. Ream would not. 
of course, have cared to sell the wheat to Mr. Cudahy at 
less than the market price, and would have lost his $5 
paid for the privilege, and Mr. Cudahy would have been 


so much the gainer, the privilege being good for nothing 
and not used. The price set for calls would probably be 
under the same circumstances, 8014 cents per bushel, and 
if on Tuesday the price of August wheat should go to 82 
cents, the buyer of the call of 5,000 bushels August wheat 
will have the right to ‘‘call” upon the seller of it for that 
5,000 bushels of wheat which the seller of the call is 
bound to sell to him at the call price, 8014 cents. The 
buyer of the call then sells out his 5,000 bushels of wheat 
at the regular market price, 82c., making by the transac- 
tion 114 cents per bushel, or $75 less the $5 which. he 
paid the day before for the call, and the seller of the 
call loses just so much. If the price of wheat had fallen 
or had kept below 80%c. all day Tuesday, the privilege 
would have been worthless, and the buyer of the privi- 
lege would simply have lost the $5 which he paid for it. 
That is the most simple explanation of the meaning of 
puts and calls, A put isan option to sell, and a call an 
option to buy, a certain quantity of grain or other com- 
modity at a certain fixed price 
within a certain fixed time. The 
only puts and calls now traded in 
in Chicago are on grain, and almost 
all of them are good only for’ one 
day, and the price paid for privi- 
leges for one day is always $1 per 
thousand bushels, Sometimes these 
privileges are sold good for a week 
or a month, or even longer time, but 
rarely, and then the price paid for 
them varies and the call and put 
prices are farther from the actual 
present price, according to the length 
of the option; for instance, the put 
price for August wheat would 
probably be 78c. on puts good for a 
week and 75c. on puts good for a 


86c. for the week and month. 

In reality the grain is never put 
or called until the close of the period 
for which the option is good. For 
instance, in the above illustration if 
the price of wheat had fallen to 78c. 
per bushel in the middle of the ses- 
sion and Mr. Ream had thought 
that was as low as it would go, he 
would have bought 5,000 bushels 
in the market at that price, but. he 
would not immediately have put the 


791¢c. and taken the profit, because 
it might happen that before the 
close of the session the price would 
advance again to 80c., in which 
case, by waiting until then, he could 
sell his wheat in the market at 2c. 
profit instead of 114c., which would 
be all his profit if he sold it to Mr. 
Cudahy at the put price. He bas 
bought the privilege of selling to 
Mr. Cudahy at any time during the 
day at that price, so he can lose 
nothing by waiting, and he may 
make something by it, so, of course, he waits, The 
conditions are reversed in the case of calls, but the 
conclusion is the same. Therefore, if the market 


closes within the limits of the put and call prices, 


the seller of those privileges is safe. He has received his 
money for the privileges, and that’s all there is of it as 
far as he is concerned. Nine days out of ten the closing 
price is within the limit at which privileges are sold for 
the day. It is difficult to give any exact proportion, but 
it is at least nine times out of ten, possibly nineteen out 
of twenty, tha: puts and calls are, as the traders say, ‘‘no- 
good,” that is, the closing price is within their limits. It 
would seem, then, that the selling of them must be a 
profitable business, and it is, but there are chances for 


great losses. This market has known adrop of 20 cents — 


per bushel in the price of wheat in one day. The man 
who had sold a put on 5,000 bushels of wheat at near the 
market price would have realized $5 from the sale, and 
would have lost just $1,000 by having the wheat sold at 
that put price. Such a thing would not happen more 
than once in a lifetime, but in less degree might happen 
any day. In such case the seller of the put would, how- 
ever, protect himself by selling 5,000 bushels of wheat in 
the market at near the put price, and his gain on that sale 
would offset his loss on the other transaction, But even 


month and calls might be 82c. and ~ 


5,000 bushels to Mr. Cudahy at 
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that is not always sife. He might sell at the full price 
to protect himself and in an instant the market go up so 
that he could not buy back without considerable loss. 

However, taking one month with another, the selling 
of privileges is a lucrative business. It is no uncommon 
thing for a man to take in from $10 to $50 a day regular- 
ly for privileges and, protecting himself by purchases or 
sales in the market, not lose a single dollar for months 
by having the grain put or called. 

But who are the buyers? With puts and calls ‘‘not 
good” nine days out of ten, it would seem that the men 
who paid for them must be the most innocent lambs that 
ever came to the shearer. Not so. They are among the 
sharpest and kee est of the young Board of Trade specu- 
lators. But they have not money enough to stand big 
losses, although they are anxious to make big winnings. 
They do not want nor expect privileges to be ‘‘good” at 
the close of the session. They simply buy them.as an in- 
surance against loss. For instance, a trader buys puts on 
50,000 bushels August wheat at 794 cents and calls on 
50,000 bushels at 8014 cents. That cost him $100. When 
the price touches 7914 cents the next day he buys 50,000 
bushels of wheat in the market. Ifthe price goes still 
lower he can lose nothing by it, as he can sell 50,000 
bushels that day at that price on his put. If the price 
goes up to 801g cents he sells the 50,000 that he bought 
at 7914 cents with a profit of $500, and he sells short 50,- 

* 000 iiicls at 8014, in which he is protected from loss by 

‘his calls. Then if the market goes down again 1 cent he 
can buy in that 50,000 bushels with another $500 profit, 
and he can repeat that operation as many times as the 
market fluctuates between those points that day. Of 
course the market may be stagnant and not touch either 
extreme, and then he has lost his $100 paid for privi- 
leges. 


THE METCALF PATENT CAR 
LOADER. 


The device illustrated on this page shows the Metcalf 
Patent Car Loader, which loads and trims cars at the 
same time. It is made of heavy iron, the wearing parts 
being lined with steel. One man can easily handle it, 
ahd with it a car can be loaded with grain in two or three 
minutes. In order to get.the best results the grain should 
be given a perpendicular fall of from 35 to 40 feet. 

It can be easily changed from one spout to another, 
and by means‘of the rope and pulleys which are sent with 
each machine, it can be handled, when loading cars, by 
one mun. The ingenious manner of hanging the loader 
makes it especially desirable for oats or light grain, as 
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It is this trading which the Board of Trade di- 
rectors are trying to stop among the mem- = 
bers. It is clearly in violation of state law «CO 


and itis claimed to be immoral and nothing 
more than gambling. The discussion of its 
morality may be left to the good men of the 
Board, and its unlawful character will re- 
ceive the attention of the directors, but there 
is something to be said about its effect upon 
speculation. It certainly tends to make 
the market narrow, to keep it within privi- 
lege price limits. That is not a bad thing 
for the Board of Trade scalper and may 
be of great advantage to him, but the coun- 
try speculator suffers. He knows nothing 
and cares nothing about puts and calls. He speculates 
‘on his judgment.” This morning there is bad harvest 
weather in Europe, the spring wheat in the Northwest 
is rusting, foreign markets are firm, a report comes that 
the crop in India is 20,000,000 bushels less than was -ex- 
pected, and the country speculator thinks it is time to 
buy wheat. He buys 10,000 bushels at 80 cents. With 
all that bull news he thinks it should go to 82 cents, and 
it would but for the fact that at 8044 cents the buyers of 
calls have 2,000,000 bushels to sell against their privi- 
leges. That stops the advance for that day, and by the 
next day the weather isa little better, some of the bullish 
news is contradicted, and the country speculator says to 
himself, “If we can’t bull wheat more than half a cent 
on all that bull news, it’s no use buying wheat,” and he 
sells his out and helps to check any further advance. The 
man who speculates on the ‘‘legitimate situation” gets the 
worst of it when there is heavy trading in puts and calls. 
—UChicago Inter Ocean. 


A brief description of a Kansas man’s chinch-bug fence 
may prove of interest to farmers who fear damage by the 
pest. He takes a strip of flooring and setsit in the ground 
with the groove up. In the groove he puts candle wick- 
ing and saturates it with coal oil. Thechinch bug crawls 
off in disgust when he climbs on this side and gets a sniff 
at it. 


The mouse pest in Australia is much worse than the 


rabbit pest. The climate is so soft that they have thrived 
enormously, and there is said to be hardly a residence or | 
store that is not pestered by the plague. In some places 
they are so thick that, in order to get the stock properly 
fed, men have to watch while they are eating their prov- 
ender. The week before the Coolah races the vermin 
got into the boxes at the station and actually ate the band- 
ages off the horses’ legs, while from every side come the 
tales of crops devoured so rapidly that many fields have 
had to be abandoned, what was left not being worth reap- 
ing. 
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THE METCALF PATENT CAR LOADER. 


the nozzles will go into proper position, with door of car 
built up to height required for these grains, The nozzles 
having a rotating motion, can be raised or lowered to suit 
the drop or the kind of grain tobe loaded. The nozzle is 
then secured by means of thumb-screws. 

Although this device has been patented only about 
eighteen months, a large number are already in use in 
Duluth, West Superior, Chicago, and other grain- 
handling points. Armour & Co. have twelve of them in 
use, and the transfer houses of the Michigan Central and 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Railways, which were designed 
fc r the rapid and economical handling of grain, both em- 
ploy the Metcalf Car Loader. The sole manufacturers 
for the United States are Wrezpster & Comstock Mre. 
Co., 125 and 127 Ontario street, Chicago, Il., who will 
answer all inquiries respecting this valuable appliance. 


John Godfrey, a farmer in the vicinity of Flanagan, 
Ill., has a new kind of oats called the Mexican oats. The 
grain is much heavier than that of other varieties, and is 
not so long but larger round. The stalk is very strong 
and can withstand wind storms better than that of other 


kinds. 


THE NEW ELEVATOR AT WEST 
SUPERIOR. 


In our last issue we stated that as yet practi¢ally noth- 
ing had been done at any of the Lake Superior ports 
toward increasing their elevator and dock facilities over 
last season. Judging from an article in the West Supe- 
rior Inter Ocean of July 25, we shall have to supplement 
that statement. 

The Inter Ocean of that date says: ‘‘The foundation to 
the new Northern Elevator which is being built in West 
Superior by John McLennan of Chicago for the Manitoba 
Railway Company is fast assuming substantial shape and 
proportion under the critical and experienced eye of Eu- 
gene Pratt, superintendent of construction. The high 
standard of work done by Mr. McLennan in elevator con- 
struction is well known throughout the country, and from 
present appearances the new elevator—will be a worthy 
companion to that matchless single elevator, the Great 
Northern, of which Mr. McLennan was the builder. The 
work of putting in the foundation has been necessarily 
slow for several reasons. The weather, which has been 
bad for building enterprises, has played a prominent part, 
while the difficulty of procuring stone and the cramped 
facilities for handling material and the working of men 
which is occasioned by the numerous railroad tracks, has 
rendered progress difficult. 

From men who are in a position to know, we learn that 
the total length of the elevator will be 514 feet. Two 
rows of bins through the center of the annex, and one 
on eack side, will comprise the storage facilities, with the 
exception of cleaner and shipper bins in the tower at the 
south end, where all the machinery will be located. This 
will be a duplicate of the Great Northern, supplied with 
hopper bins, and fully equipped for receiving, cleaning 
and shipping. There will be two galleries through the 
building, between each outside row of bins, 
and the adjoining one of the two rows in 
the center. Through the galleries will run 
the belts for the conveying of wheat when 
engaged in shipping or cleaning, and the 
wheat from the bins on either side of each 
gallery is conveyed by its belt. There will 
also be two conveyors up above the bins, 
by which means they are filled with wheat 
when receiving. 

The capacity of this elevator will be 
1,500,000 bushels, and when completed will 
swell the joint wheat capacity of West Su- 
perior’s elevators to8,500,000 bushels, which 
is 3,000,000 bushels short of the capacity of Duluth ele- 
vators. These elevators are one of the signs of the times, 
and speak more eloquently than words of the importance 
of ‘West Superior as a distributing point. The comple- 
tion of the Eastern railway of Minnesota now puts us in 
direct intercourse with all of that great territory traversed 
by the Manitoba Railway, and the rich products of its 
harvest must pass through the elevators at the head of 
the lakes on their journey to Eastern and European 
points. From present indications the wheat crop through- 
out Minnesota and Dakota which is now almost ready to 
harvest will be one of the heaviest yields for years. Al1- 
most before the elevators have discharged their present 
store the new crop will have begun its journey to the 
head of the lakes.” 


The bushel measures used in England 200 years ago 
weighed eighteen pounds of themselves, and any one who 
walked across the floor while wheat was being measured 
was liable to imprisonment. 


The Indiana state report says that the area of corn is 
10 per cent. above that of any previous year. Many fields 
of winter wheat were plowed up and put into corn. The 
condition of the grain is estimated at 115 per cent., 
against a usual condition of 85. 


The crops in the Province of Ontario, with the excep- 
tion of spring and fall wheat and hay, will be above the 
average in yield and quality. Previous reports stated the 
outlook was bad, owing to general drought. Since then 
rain has fallen everywhere, and instead of scarcity there 
is likely to be an abundance of everything. 


The crops in Texas this year are the heaviest in years, 
and the railroad companies, knowing that after Sept. 1 
they will be taxed for cars to move the cotton, lumber, 
grain, etc.; are taking advantage of the present lull in 
business to lay in a supply of coal, so that when the rush 
comes they can have the use of all their rolling stock 
with which fo move the crops, 
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HEMP ROPE TRANSMISSIONS. 


BY E, LEE HEIDENREICH, M. E. 


The transmission of power by endless hemp ropes is 
fast becoming of the greatest importauce to the industrial 
and manufacturing establishments of the United States 
of America, both owing to the small outlay at the erection, 
their cheap maintenance, and the fact that they seem in 
some respects to be the fashion, mechanically speaking. 

Hemp ropes may be used as transmission for distances 
between fifteen feet and a mile or more, and their adapta- 
bility may be said to commence where that of belts and 
shaftings ceases, owing to long distances, although rope 
transmissions could be applied with advantage in most 
cases where belting now is used, considering that the cost 
of rope is about one-twentieth of that of belts. Wire 
ropes have been used in transmitting power for nearly 
forty years, being first introduced by a German firm, 
Hirn Bros., in the year 1850, and for more than twenty 
‘years 600 horse power have been carried across the river 
Rhine at Shaffhausen, Switzerland, on single wire ropes. 
Even hemp has been used in English mills since 1874, but 
not in their present development, where one endless rope 
is wound or wrapped about the sheaves until a sufficient 
friction by means of a single-strand tightener is obtained, 
amethod hardly four years old, but yet giving evidence 
to every mechanical engineer and manufacturer of their 
superiority to the old-fashioned belting. The purpose of 
this article, being a popular description of modern rope 
transmissions in general, would not be attained through a 
detailed specification and calculation of a complicated 
power transmission, which should be done by specialists 
in this branch for each individual transmission. How- 
ever, the advantages of hemp ropes, illustrated by several 
examples, will serve the purpose of bringing this new 
transmission before the public in its proper light. 
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The endless rope of hemp, cotton or iron or steel wires 
runs in grooves over the sheaves, and the diameter of the 
rope (from one-fourth to one and one half inches), as well 
as the number of grooves, is determined by the power 
transmitted and the speed. The sheaves are two kinds, 
drivers and idlers, differing mainly in the form of the 
grooves, which on the drivers is pointed, designed to grip 
and wedge the rope, and on the idlers open, giving as 
little friction to the rope as possible. 

If the rope is wrapped or wound more than once around 
the sheaves it will have a screw-like motion, and there- 
fore, when one point of the rope has traversed the grooved 
sheave, it becomes necessary that the same point be re- 
turned to the first groove. For instance, by nine ‘“‘wraps” 
of one and one-half inches the rope would have traversed 
8x1!g=12 inches, and must be brought back this distance 
across the sheave. 

This is accomplished by the tightener, a single grooved 
sheave, the diameter of which is pitched or declined suffi- 
ciently to bring the rope back to the first groove. The 
tightener serves another and more important purpose, 
that of giving the ropes the proper tension at all times, 
whether expanded by moisture or use, and is for this pur- 
pose placed on a carriage properly counter-balanced. 

The accompanying sketch will illustrate the principle 
of a complete rope transmission, 

A, motor, 

B, crankshaft. 

0, driven shaft, 


D, idlers. 

H, tightener. 

F, counter-weight to tightener. 

By keeping in mind this general idea, which always 
will repeat itself, any modern rope transmission will be 


ing machines wherever they are most dgsirable according 
to a rational aud economical running under due observa- 
tion of the above principal rules; he can bring his power 
to the machine instead of misplacing the machine in obe- 
dience to the location of the power. 

The power may be distributed throughout the estab- 
lishment from a central station instead of erecting engines 
at the different departments. .A number of countershafts 
are dispensed with, and considerable space is gained. 

While a belt transmitting 400 horse power probably 
would be about three feet six inches wide, a hemp rope 
transmission would only occupy a width of about nine 
inches. This item is of great importance in cities, where 
each foot of ground costs a small fortune. 

The possibility of cheap transmission of power for long 
distances permits the location of the engine and boiler 
rooms quite a distance off from the factory, whereby 
danger from fire, and accordingly the premium of insur- 
ance, is reduced. This item alone would recommend the 
system sufficiently in many instances where other advan- 
tages might be less apparent. 

Where belt tighteners are not used, belts require a cer- 
tain tension to prevent slipping, and this tension is con- 
siderably in excess when the belt first is laid on, owing to 
the continual stretching by use. The correct tension, 
just preventing slipping, therefore, strictly spoken, only 
exists a moment; when further enlargement takes place, 
it will slip, and owing to that extra tension all belt trans- 
missions have a large amount of loss by excessive friction 
in all journals and bearings. 
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HEMP ROPE TRANSMISSION, 


readily understood, and the more interesting part of the 
transmission, its economic features, may next be consid- 
ered. 

In all industrial and manufacturing establishments there 
is one principal rule, that the raw products always should 
move in one direction—toward the point where the fin- 
ished machine is erected and shipped, about as the numer- 
ous rivulets join the larger stream before it enters the 
ocean. 

Although this rule sounds very simple indeed, every- 
body who has had occasion to become acquainted with 
the general working in such establishments is familiar 
with the great difficulties in observing it, and has seen 
how castings are carried back hundreds of feet to have a 
hole drilled, and loads of wood-working products wheeled 
to and from to suit the location of the special machines. 

To be sure, there may be unavoidable obstructions pre- 
venting the proper observation of above elementary 
rule, such as lack of space, unexpected changes, and ex- 
tensions of buildings; but the principal hindrance is 
always that the power could not be had just where wanted, 
as countershafts and belting could not, with a proper view 
to economy, bring the power to every nook of the estab- 
lishment where it would be desirable. 

Here the rope transmissions step in. By means of 
ropes power may be transmitted 400 to 500 feet without 
difficulty, even much further, and in any desired direction. 

The advantages hereby gained are readily understood. 
The constructing engineer is at liberty to locate his work- 


Quite different with rope transmission. The grooved 
drivers afford a better grip than the smooth pulleys, and 
for this reason alone the tension is reduced. Besides, the 
tightener maintains the tension at the minimum point, 
whereby no unnecessary loss of friction in the journals is 
incurred. If in addition hereto the fact is kept in mind 
that less countershafts and less bearings are required, the 
result will be less friction, and accordingly more economy 
of fuel. 

It has been demonstrated in practice that while the av- 
erage loss by friction in factories, breweries or other es- 
tablishments amounts to about 25 per cent. of the power 
developed, this loss by rope transmissions is reduced to 
about 18 per cent., giving a clear saving of 12 per cent of 
the fuel used under the boiler. 

As the amount of oil used is proportional to the amount 
of power netted, here appears another source of saving 
by rope transmission. 

Every mechanical engineer is aware that a certain 
amount of slipping takes place even with very tight belts, 
but while the amount of slipping varies quite considerably 
with belts, it is nearly constant with ropes, amounting to 
about 334 per cent., which fact insures a steady motion, 
which for many purposes, such as electric lighting, is of 
great importance. , 

The advantages of hemp rope transmission are too 
numerous to be fully set forth here, but it may be added 
that while belting often causes the most unbearable noise 
the rope transmissions are entirely noiseless, ; 
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Formerly hemp ropes were only used for transmissions 
under roof, and wire ropes for outside purposes. Lately, 
however, quite a number of hemp and cotton ropes have 
been successfully used for outside transmissions without 
any cover whatever. 

The speed of the ropes may be taken between 1,000 and 
7,000 feet per minute, while the average speed for main 
transmission should be about 4,500 feet. 

The ultimate strength of a one-inch diameter rope is 
9,000 lbs., but they are rarely taxed over 10 per cent. of this 
tension, which insures great safety against breakage and 
wear. There are ropes now running which after four 
years of constant use hardly show any defects, yet it is 
considered a good rule, owing to their cheapness, to renew 
the ropes about once a year, to guard against possible 
breakages. 

The minimum diameter of the sheaves should be about 
thirty diameters of the rope for cotton and hemp, as too 
sharp bends would wear the rope. 

How a hemp rope transmission can pay itself may be 
realized by considering, for instance, a large brewery of 
150,000 barrels’ capacity. The yearly coal bill, including 
oil, amounts to $16,000, 12 per cent. of which amounts to 
about $1,900 clear saving each year. If, by using one 
central station for the engines transmitting the power to 
the other buildings by hemp ropes, some counter shafts, 
bearings and steam-piping may be saved—possibly an en- 
gineer—the means of paying for the hemp rope trans- 
‘mission will be readily seen. 

The thought presents itself, how could the above sav- 
ing be effected in establishments already equipped with 
belting and countershafts? This has been done, Is ac- 
complished every day, and the matter should be investi 
gated by every manufacturer, brewer, grain elevator and 
mill man in the country. 

If it is not desirable to replace the pulleys by sheaves, 
for instance, flywheels, they can be prepared to receive 
the rope transmission by wooden or iron lagging as indi- 
cated in Fig. 8; or the rope transmission may be used for 
a part of the factory, leaving the belts where desired. An 
instance of this kind may be seen at 42 and 44 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago, where the lower stories are driven by 
belting and the upper one by hemp ropes, 25-horse power 
being transmitted over a 3-inch diameter rope in four 
wraps. 

Rope transmissions have passed their term of experi- 
menting, and have become established facts. It therefore 
now remains to bring these facts before the public who 
may utilize the advance in mechanical engineering. 
Hence, a few examples of the use of hemp ropes will be 
added to show a variety of instances where they are suc- 
cessfully operated. . 

A transmission of this kind on a large scale has been 
erected at the Chicago Arc Light and Power Company 
by J. A. Dyblie, chief engineer. One thousand horse 
powers from two Williams Engines of 500-horse power 
are carried from the basement to the third floor, where 
the dynamos are located. The general arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 4, and it will be noted that either of the 
dynamo shafts may be driven by either engine, as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines. The dotted pulley is intended 
for a reserve engine now under construction. 

The total cost of the hemp ropes transmitting these 
1,000 horse powers is $66, while the belting to accomplish 
the same would cost about $1,300. There are ten wraps 
on each pulley, giving a total width of twenty-seven 
inches, while the corresponding belts would occupy a 
space of over eight feet. 

A very plain and instructive transmission is shown in 
Fig. 5, planned by the writer, who on several occasions 
has planned hemp rope transmissions for grain elevators; 
but the principle being easily understood from F%g. 5, and 
owing to lack of space, the following illustration is 
deemed sufficient. A, main driver; B, idler; (, single 
grooved idlers; D, tightener; H, driver with friction 
clutches. The endless rope runs in four windings from 
the basement to the seventh story—in two windings 
around a driver in the basement, and then once around 
the tightener on the fourth floor. A 94-inch rope of 5,000 
pounds’ tensile strength is used. 

The great advantages of hemp ropes for long distances 
are well displayed at the Union Steamboat Company’s 
warehouse, between Randolph and Washington streets, 
Market and the river, where a 45-horse power engine 
drives the following machines, as planned by T. 8. Miller, 
M. E., of Chicago: One loader or movable endless gang- 
way; two unloaders of similar construction; two side- 
walk barrel conveyors or lifts; one dynamo. 

Fig. 6 gives an idea of this neat and unique transmission, 


consisting of one single one-inch diameter hemp rope run- 


and two barrel lifts is contemplated, which will involve 


ning1,200 feet per minute, noiselessly, between the joists | only a very small expense. 
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or along the girders overhead, supported at intervals on 
12-inch sheaves similar to those used on cable roads in 
cities. It is understood that the addition of one loader 


Owing to the reduced danger from fire, the hemp rope 
transmissions have lately been introduced at sawmills, 
wood working factories, and many establishments where 
combustible products are manufactured, and will, without 
doubt, in a near future, when they become known, be 
used wherever the engine and boiler house for any reason 
should be kept away from the factory, or where the pow- 
er of a water fall is to be used at a distance from the 
river. 

Only for quite short counters, or, for instance, for 
transmission of power from the line shafting to the indi- 
vidual machines, may belting be considered of advantage 
for the present, but for all other purposes are the advan- 
tages of rope transmissions so apparent that the days of 
belting, more particularly for main transmissions, soon 
will belong to the past. 


BUILDING OF ELEVATORS. 
THIRD PAPER. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


Asamotor steam has most invariably to be used for 
grain elevators; the cases are very rare where water power 
can be made available. A steam engine should be select- 
ed that is well made, strong and durable. Running ele- 
vators, and especially running those provided for shell- 
ing corn, is very severe on the engine, in that the power 
required to do the work is so irregular. At one moment 
the sheller is fed to its utmost capacity, requiring the 
full strength of the engine to drive it, and at the next in- 
stant itis running empty. That is specially true when 
shellers are fed directly from cars, of which we may 
have something more to say later. 

For a small country house the changes are not so sud- 
den, as the sheller is fed from the dump hopper and is 
more regular in its motions and strain on the engine. But 
anyway the engine should be a good one in all respects, 
and able to stand all irregularities in strain without any 
of the parts being broken or strained. No fancy finish is 
required, simply well made and strong in proportion to 
size of engine. For small houses Corliss types of engines 
are unnecessarily expensive and too complicated for the 
ordinary country elevator engineer to manage well. How- 
ever, it is well enough to remind owners of small country 
elevators that every scrub cannot run and take care of an 
engine and boiler. It requires a little experience, and 
above all, brains and judgment, neither of which is pos- 
sessed to any great extent by many of the fellows that 
make loud pretensions and a great verbal display of their 
knowledge of the business. 

Such men should not be given a place in an engine 
room, for they are very sure to materially shorten the life 
of the engine. They are also very liable, sooner or later, 
to blow up the boiler or severely injure it by bad treat- 
ment, the result of ignorance and carelessness. Employ 
a man of sense and judgment to run the engine and take 
care of the boilers, and if he does not know anything 
about it by actual previous experience, he will soon learn 
it if given a chance. Plain slide valve or automatic shaft 
governor engine should be selected. However, for small 
engines the automatic shaft governor does not always 
prove satisfactory, the writer having experienced more or 
less trouble in that respect with small outfits. All pur- 
chasers of such should be very sure that that part of it is 
in very satisfactory shape before closing the trade, or 
make the trade in such a shape as will hold the makers 
responsible. Even then it is a great annoyance in causing 
delays andloss of time. On the whole, it will prove 
safer and less troublesome to get a plain slide valve engine 
for a small elevator outfit. 

For our present house an 8x12 cylinder will furnish 
ample power. All makers of engines do not make just 
that size, but a size equivalent to it can be selected from 
most any shop. The speed of such an engine should be 
about 180 revolutions per minute. That is another reason 
why the engine should be made strong. High speed re- 
quires extra strength on the wearing parts; an 8x12should 
be capable of running 200 revolutions without straining 
it. For such an engine a 36-inch x 12-foot tubular boiler 
should be secured. A smaller boiler could be made to 
answer, but it is best to have extra boiler capacity, it not 
being safe to have a small boiler and keep it on a constant 
strain. 

The engine should be very firmly planted on a brick 
foundation with a rock cap, if available; it is then there 
to stay. The outer end of the crank shaft should rest on 
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the plece of timber, which has already been described, 
built in the wall for that purpose, and projecting into the 
building far enough to allow a coupling to be placed on 
it for connecting the main line of shafting running 
through the basement. The size of that shaft should be 
2,8, inches in diameter, and should extend two-thirds the 
distance through the house It may go the entire distance 
through, if desired. If the post foundations are very 
firm, with no probability of any material yielding or set- 
tling, and it can be so arranged, the line shaft can be run 
in bracket boxes fastened t> the main posts sappor'ing 
the building; otherwise, special posts should be set in, 
provided with keys at top and bottom for adjustment 
purposes in lining and leveling the shaft 

For transmitting power to the upper part of the build- 
ing a pulley 36x9 should be provided. Over that and up 
through the building between the passage way walls, and 
close to one side, should run an 8-inch four-ply rub- 
ber belt upon a 52x9 pulley on a counter shaft running 
below the cupola floor. The counter shaft should be the 
same size as main line below, not that so much torsional 
strength is required, but to prevent springing by the pull 
of the upright belt. By no possible means must an up- 
right shaft be used in an elevator. It was formerly the 
common practice, and the idea is still adhered to by some 
of the antiquated fogies in the business of elevator fur- 
nishing and building, but like their prototypes in flour 
mill building, they are rapidly dying out. and a few more 
years will see none of them left. I deem the caution 
necessary because some grain man desiring to build, and 
unacquainted with the requirements, might be struck 
with one of those ancient fellows and done for. 

The 52-inch pulley on the counter shaft gives it a speed 
of 125 revolutions per minute, which is about right. The 
counter shaft should be supported by adjustable posts 
running from square of main building to cupola floor. 
The upper part of building is sure to settle, and of course 
settle irregularly, making adjustable posts a necessity in 
order to keep the shaft in line and level. At the very 
highest point in the roof of the cupola the last and what 
is known as the elevator sha‘t must be suspended also on 
posts running from floor to roof, and like the others 
must be provided with keys at top and bottom so as to 
keep the shaft leveled up. > 

Right here, it might be said, there seems to be a con- 
fusion of terms, as the word elevator is used to represent 
the house proper and the apparatus for hoisting the grain. 
The former is merely a building for handling and storing 
the grain and takes the name of elevator from the latter. 
It has become a common name for all such buildings, and 
the use of it cannot be well avoided, but I think the 
reader will have no difficulty in understanding what is 
meant by noting its application. Theelevator shaft need 
not be more than 10 feet in length, and so far as the tor- 
sional strain is concerned, need not be more than 1}% 
inches in diameter; but to resist transverse strain and 
tendency to spring, due to weight of elevator belts and 
loaded brackets, it should be 2,3; inches, the same as the 
others. There is but little difference in the cost. 

The elevator pulleys should be 36 inches in diameter, 
and the speed of the shaft 38 revolutions. It must be 
driven with link belting from the counter shaft below the 
floor. It will be observed that only three lines or pieces 
of shafting are used in the entire building, and that is all 
that will ever be required for small houses, unless drag 
belts are used for delivering grain from cribs or outside 
houses of any description. In that respect the house is 
very plain and simple, and as cheaply provided as can be. 
Tn fitting up for handling both ear corn and loose grain, 
two stands of elevators must be provided. The corn stand 
should run up close to the passage way wall next to the 
engine end of the house. The boot should be of iron and 
adjustable, and containing a pulley 16x14 or 18x14, as 
may beconvenient. The belt should be 13 inches wide 
and either three or four-ply rubber of good quality. The 
better the quality the longer it will last, and the cheaper 
it will be in the end. Nothing about an elevator is so 
dear as a cheap and worthless rubber belt, unless it be a 
cheap and ignorant engineer. The cups should be 7x12 
in size, and made of heavy iron or steel, as corn is very 
severe on the cups and wears them out very rapidly. un- 
less very heavy. There should be one cup for every 16 
inches of belt. 

For the small grain stand of elevators an adjustable 
boot 10 inches wide and the same diameters as the others 
should be procured. The belt three-ply and 9 inches 
wide, and the cups 6x8, with one cup on every 16 inches 
of belt. The reader will now, of course, understand that 
the head pulleys of the elevators will be 86x14 and 36x10 


respectively. It does not seem necessary to detail the 
method of running up a stand of elevators, as every mill- 
wright understands how to do that, and if he does not he 
is scarcely fit to be employed on a job of any kind It is 
true that it is sometimes difficult to procure a good mill- 
wright on country jobs, especially in the West, but it is 
better to go to some extra trouble, and expense, too, to 
secure a good man. 

Considerable care should be exercised in setting the 
sheller, as it is the most liable to require extra attention 
on account of the variableness of the feed and strains on 
it. And, too, it should be set with a view of convenience 
in getting at it to oil and adjust, or otherwise taking care 
of it. It was for that reason, mainly, that we provided a 
large pit. The sheller should have a capacity of about 
400 bushels per hour, and of the conical or ‘‘Western” 
type, which sets low and does not take up so much of the 
height. It ought also to be strong and durable; and 
while perhaps it would be impossible to procure a sheller 
that would successfully shell horse shoes, hatchets, coup- 
ling pins, rocks, etc., without breaking, still it is import- 
ant to have one that will come as near as possible to doing 
so, as all shellers fed from dump hoppers will have more 
or less of that kind of work to do. : 

The sheller must be set on the lifting side of the cieva- 
tor and between it and the dump. The bottom of the 
machine should be about three feet above the bottom of 
pit or elevator boot; or it must be high enough to fully 
run the corn and cobs into the boot above the center of 
the boot pulley. It must be delivered in that way so that 
the cups can catch it before it reaches the bottom; other- 
wise the cobs would lodge in the bottom, the cups being 
unable to pick them up like loose grain, and the conse- 
quence would soon be a choke. The dump hoppering 
around the mouth of the sheller must fit close to prevent 
the corn from being wasted, and on that account the 
frame work that it rests upon should be so constructed 
that it can be dropped down and away from the hopper- 
ing when it becomes necessary to do so, as is always the 
case when something about the machine gets broken and 
has to be repaired or replaced. That feature is of more 
importance than those not familiar with the requirements 
of the case attach to it: Ordinarily, the two are so 
connected that the sheller cannot be got out for repairs 
without tearing the hoppering all to pieces. It can be 
easily done in the manner here proposed, and quickly, 
to, without injury to any part of the work. 

The sheller should set crossways the elevator leg with 
its shaft parallel to the main line, so that it can be driven 
direct from it. The size of pulley on the line shaft, for 
driviog the machine, will depend onits rated speed and 
size of pulley on it. Rather than make the driving pul- 
ley too large in diameter, the writer has frequently 
changed the standard size of the pulley on the sheller by 
making it smaller. With small machines it is frequently 
advisable to do that, unless the standard size is very 
small, which is not the case with the sheller referred to. 

The corn cleaner must be set in the cupola with the tail 
end of it toward the engine end of the house so that the 
cobs can be spouted directly to the boiler room or beyond 
it, when necessary, which is always the case when shell- 
ing steadily, as there are many more cobs than can be 
burned in making steam. 

The cleaner can be set on the floor above it, as occasion 
may require. The higher it is the better for all purposes. 
It must be set parallel with and driven from the counter 
line below the floor by belt, the size of pulley depending 
upon the speed of the machine and the size of the pulley 
onit. Especial care must always be taken in the con- 
struction of the dust spout. It must be fully as large 
from end to end in the clear as the fan mouth is, and if 
there are any turns in it they must be carefully made in 
a circular form, the circle being no less in diameter than 
the drum of the fan, If that part is not carefully attend- 
ed to, the machine, no matter whose or what make, can- 
not be expected to do good cleaning. In that respect the 
writer has had more trouble than in all cleaning machines 
of all kinds, because in that respect more ignorance seems 
to have been displayed by the country millwright than in 
any other. 

The small grain separator is placed in the passage way 
immediately under the dir'y bin, before described, and is 
driven from the main line in basement. It should be a 
shaker machine with adjustable sieves, so that any kind 
of grain can be cleaned by simply changing the sieves. 
Through that machine all the corn can be recleaned, pro- 
vided, for any reason the corn cleaner does not clean it 
well enough to make it grade. That is very liable to oc- 
cur if corn be wet and difficult to clean. A sieve machine, 
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if good for anything, can be made to do better cleaning 
on any kind of geain than it is possible for a rolling 
screen or cylinder machine to do. The small grain sepa- 
rator should be well braced and made to run very steadily. 
The smaller sizes are very high in proportion to the floor 
space occupied, and consequently, as a rule, cannot be 
held firmly and steadily in position without being well 
braced. The same care must be exercised in running the 
dust spout from the separator as from the corn cleaner, 
because a defect in that will spoil the operations of the 
best machines ever made. 

The separator discharges its grain into the loose grain 
elevator, which re elevates it and places it in whatever 
part of the house required. 
separator can only run out the grain in the dirty bin and 
then be stopped until it is refilled from some other part 
of the house, In order to keep the separator running 
continually, a third stand of elevators would have to be 
put in, which can be done at any time at the will of the 
parties interested, but, as a rule, it can be got along with- 
out in most small houses. 

The small grain elevator should be provided with a 
turn head at its discharge mouth and be used as a dis- 
tributor to put grain into any part of the house and into 
the hopper scale when weighing out. The corn cleaner 
should be made to discharge into at least two bins, or 
more if there is height enough, so as to save re-elevating 
as much as possible. . With a small elevator so built and 
arranged, all kinds of grain can be quickly and con- 
veniently handled at a comparatively light cost. 


AUGUST REPORT OF CROPS. 


The Department of Agriculture reports asmall advance 
in condition of corn from 93 last month to 95.5. Rains 
have been generally seasonable, though in excess in 
some districts and deficient in some others. In Kansas, 
the Carolinas, Delaware and New York the condition is re- 
duced by local drouths. In the Southwest, where drouths 
sometimes occur at this season, there has been an im- 
provement, and a large crop is already assured. In the 
corn surplus states high condition prevails, with some 
advance over the figures of last month. The percentage 
of the state of the central valleys are: 
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There will be a heavy crop in this region, as it is usu- 
ally and naturally expected in a seasonable year follow- 
ing one of extreme drouth. High condition of maize also 
prevails in the Northern border states and territories, Da- 
kota standing lowest at 84. 

Spring wheat has fallen from its high position of a 
month ago. The chinch bug stands at the head of the 
disasters reported, involving more or less Wisconsin, Min 
nesota, Iowa and Nebraska, and in places doing sericus 
damage. High temperature, excessive rains, blights, 
rusts, and the army worm are locally reported, evidently 
without seriously reducing the general condition. Dakota 
stands highest with an average of 91, a loss of seven 
points. Reported yields run an extreme range from a 
few bushels to 40 per cent. The reduction of the per- 
centage in Minnesota is from 94 to 85; in Wisconsin from 
91 to 83; in Iowa from 97 to 84; in Nebraska from 95 to 
84. The crop at Washington, Colorado, and other terri- 
tories and of New England is good, and fair in Northern 
Illinois, Northern New York, and in the higher latitudes 
and altitudes of winter wheat states. The general condi- 
tion has been reduced from 95.9 to87.3 during J uly. This 
exhibit does not include modifying changes in the first 
part of August. Harvest was about to commence ingome 
districts, and in others the grain would not be ready till 
the 20th or 25th inst. 

There are no estimates of winter wheat after thrashing, 
as yet, but voluntary remarks of reporters make the yield 
better than the early promise in all the states that produce 
much of a crop. Cases of heavy yields are reported, The 
changes that have occurred in the general averages of 
other crops during the month are: Oats from 95.2 to 91.7; 
we from 91 to 89; spring rye from 96,8 to 91.4, The 

uckwheat crop first r i 
une Pp eported in August averages in con- 


——__ 


The receipts of wheat for the year to Aug. 1 at Minne. 
apolis and Duluth were 65,000,000 bushels, being 42,500,- 


000 bushels more than was received at Chi 
icago ; 
waukee for the same period, oO 


Tt will thus be seen that the , 


vf 
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Mr. A. H. Shipman, inventor of the Shipman Oil En- 
gine, died July 30 in Geneva, N. Y. 


The Richmond City Mill Works of Richmond, Ind., 
have a very excellent and satisfactory trade. 


The York Foundry and Machine Shops at York, Nebr, 
have been granted a charter. The capital stcck is $50,000 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. of Columbus, Ohio, report as 
having plenty of orders for their elevating machinery and 
drive chains. 


The Case Manufacturing Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
have issued two catalogues, one devoted to their flour and 
cornmeal machinery, the other being a catalogue of shaft- 
ing, pulleys, gearing, belting, bolting cloth and general 
mill furnishings. Both these catalogues will be sent free 
to those who request them. 


Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company, Moline, I11., 
write us that they are crowded with orders, aad their ca- 
pacity is too limited to supply the demand. They have 
added an addition to their foundry 20x80 feet, and have 
also inclosed a court in the front of their building, forty- 
eight feet front by thirty-seven feet deep, this being an 
addition to their machine shop. This greatly improves 
the appearance of the building. 


8. Howes, proprietor of the Eureka Works, Silver 
Creek, N. Y., in a recent letter, writes us that in the last 
ten years the works have not been so badly crowded to 
fill orders as at the present time, and orders are coming 
in upon them faster than they are able to build machines. 
Among the orders lately received have been a number 
for their largest Warehouse and Elevator Separators for 
Duluth, Minneapolis and other points. No firm or indi- 
vidual has earned success more than the Eureka Works 
and Mr. Simeon Howes. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Kansas Ciry, Aug. 10, 1888. 

The past month has been rife with rumors with ref- 
erence to the probable yield of corn in the states of Kan- 
sas and Missouri. About a week ago there was general 
credence given to the information that the corn crop in 
Kansas would be a failure and in some sections would 
hardly pay for the labor of harvesting. In Missouri it 
was said that while the outlook was not so bad, yet there 
was plenty of evidence that the per cent. of yield as 
compared to a full crop had been very much lessened. 
The bulls at the leading marts of trade were not slow in 
catching hold of this information and giving it wide- 
spread notoriety. The result was not evident to any great 
extent. It was held that while the crops of these two 
states might be much less than was thought probable early 
in the year, the loss would be more than balanced by lib- 
eral yields from other states. However, the past week 
has put the corn crop of Kansas upon a substantial basis. 
The same is true of Missouri. There is no doubt but that 
ten days ago rain was very much needed in the leading 
corn sections of the two states, butin the meantime we 
have had as liberal and well-regulated rains as anybcdy 
could well desire. At present all sorts of favorable pre- 
dictions are brought to hand with reference to the corn| 
yield. The bears think they have a good thing of it, and 
are using the handle the elements have presented them 
with to their own advantage. There can no longer be 
any doubt as to the ultimate outcome of the corn crop of 
Kansas. While in the northern sections one or two more 
timely showers would do a world of good, in the more 
southern sections, even if another rain does not occur 
until harvest, the ears will fill out well, and the acreage 
and yield will be large. I have r cently received advices 
from the more southwestern sections of the state, where 
it was said the danger of loss was the greatest, and all 
these reports concur in the fact that the outlook is of the 
best. Some of the farmers down there are already pre- 
paring to take hold of their corn, and before another let- 
ter shall have been written the corn harvest will be well 
under way. In Missouri the reports are even more favor- 
able, and it is with pleasure it is recorded that the hopes 
of the most substantial crop raised in that state for years 
are based on a firm foundation. 

It is curious, however, to note the acts of the bull ele- 


ment of these states. No sooner do we have copious 
showers, insuring a good yield of corn, than all at once 
the report is sent out that the wheat in shock has suffered 
and is sprouting in many cases There are plenty of par 
ties in the Jand who belong to speculative class who are 
glad to embrace the opportunity to invest and go over to 
the bulls on the strength of these foundationless reports. 
They have done this time and again, and as often have 
found they have been led astray, but they are willing to 
keep on in the old route and try their hands at it again. 
They will be left, however. The wheat crop has not in 
the least suffered. The great bulk of the wheat all over 
the sister states has already not only been harvested, but 
has been put in the thresher, and some of it is on the way 
to the rarket. It is believed if 20 per cent. of all thatin 
these two states which is exposed were to suffer by the 
late rains, there would not be an appreciable difference in 
the output. It is well to remember that farmers at the 
present day do not allow their wheat to stay in the shock 
for weeks and months. The first thing that is done is to 
thresh it out and house it securely. No farmer will ac- 
cept the uncertainty of the elements after he has been to 
all the trouble of raising a good wheat crop. They are 
not willing that just as they are brought into view of the 
promised land all their hopes should be blasted. This is 
the reason that all the threshers throughout these states 
have been going day and night in order to supply the de- 
mand upon them. There are plenty, too, of the best 
class of threshers in the state to supply any call that may 
be made upon them. T» the readers of this journal who 
are informed that there is great uncertainty as to the 
wheat and corn crops of Kansas and Missouri, the advice 
is tendered not to believe the same, as they are at present 


without foundation. 
Of course, this state of affairs has produced a good 


deal of a demand for all classes of elevators. There are 
plenty of parties who have been hanging off from 
attempting the construction of elevators who are now 
rushing to the builders and demanding their services at 
once. Many of these men have waited too long. There 
is a limit to the ability of the elevator builders to meet 
the demand, and there is no doubt but that there will be 
plenty of cases where elevators will not be finished until 
after this year’s demand for the same is cf the past. It 
ought to prove a lesson to the delinquents not to put off 
their negotiations until the last moment. I am told 
at present there are more elevators in process of con- 
struction throughout Kansas than has ever been the case 
in the history of the state before. Any of these elevators 
are now partially completed, and are receiving wheat as 
fast as it is brought to them. The bulk of them will be 
in a condition to handle any amount of oats and wheat as 
soon as the present month shall have come to an end. 
This will in most of cases be ample time to get the cream 
of the trade. The farmers of the state are not hurrying 
their offerings to the market any faster than they can pos- 
sibly help. They feel that now is not the time to put 
oats, above everythi g else, upon the market. The call 
for this class of cereals comes chiefly from the far West, 
very little of the same going to the East. There the 
highest prices are obtained, and as it is thought that very 
little of the corn will be forced upon the market early in 
the harvest, it is believed that prices of oats will be much 
more to the advantage of the holders later on. It seems 
to be the general impression that elevators throughout 
Kansas and Missouri do not compare in the aggregate 
with those in other states. One of the leading elevator 
men was in the city the other day, and said this was not 
so. He had built elevators all over the country, and of 
late years the class of these buildings going up in these 
two states had greatly improved. Where formerly it had 
been the rule to put up a little shed of the cheapest de- 
scription, it was now held that this was the dearest class 
of edifices to have about. It is the aim of the holder now 
to put up tasty and lasting structures such as will runa 
long time without getting out of fix. A half-built elevator 
is always a source of trouble to the owner, and usually 
mostly when he is pressed with business. 

The local elevators are carrying at present 188,869 
bushels of cereals, divided as follows: 105,735 of wheat, 
80,930 of corn, 1,158 of oats, and 1,046 of rye. It was 
thought a month ago that the present supply of wheat 
would be larger than is the case, but elevator men speak 
hopefully of the near future so far as this is concerned. 
The fact is, a good deal of this wheat which should have 
remained right here has been sent on to the Eastern mar- 
kets, and the local elevators have not had the opportunity 
to handle the same. It is said that this is usually the case 
with the first offerings of a new crop. Corn shows little 


change from a month ago, and yet all the elevators have 
perfected their arrangements so far as possible to be equal 
to any callupon them. There is a capacity in excess of 
that last year for the storage of 300,000 bushels of corn 
without straining any of the elevators. Oats are in very 
light supply now. This is owing to the fact that most of 
the city consumers buy direct from the country, and do 
not pay elevator charges. As noted above, this is not an 
oats market, and will not be for years, or until the far 
West can look to some other state than Kansas for its oats 
supplies. 

There has at no time been any very active trading on 
the Board of Trade. Since the Board moved into its new 
building everything goes along in a much smoother con- 
dition than formerly. The directors have been busy 
weeding out many of the old and objectionable features, 
and supplanting the same with the latest and most accept- 
able schemes. There is no doubt but that it will require 
a good business set of men to carry out the various details 
of the running machinery of the Exchange for several 
years to come. During the past few years it has fallen 
from-grace more or less, and lacks the confidence of the 
surrounding sections. To regain this confidence is the 
endeavor of the present Board. While as to its member- 
ship it differs but little from the old one, yet there is a 
much more charitable spirit shown by all parties, and 
personal feeling is not allowed the play it once had, the 
policy being the general upbuilding of the market in all 
channels. The bulk of all the offices in the new building 
have been rented, and at figures which allow a good sink- 
ing fund to lower the indebtedness from year to year. 
Since the new edifice has been occupied, it is much better 
liked than many had dared hope at first, and the element 
who at first objected to the style of architecture are now 
in many cases its most ardent admirers. 


THE KEEPING OF GRAIN. 


As soon as the grain is brought into the warehouse it 
begins to sweat, which process is accompanied by the 
same symptoms characteristic to the grain placed in bun- 
dles for drying upon the fields. One notices heat, damp- 
ness and a peculiar smell. This odor tells us that not 
only water escapes, but also volatile oils, which, by slow 
combustion, assume in the air the smell of slightly 
roasted substances. Beside these matters, carbonic acid 
must escape, for the heating can only be produced and 
maintained by the burning of some of the solid substance. 
The starch is likely to be mostly consumed, the small 
quantity of fat and proteine seem to burn much less. In 
order to keep the grain as heavy and in as good a condi- 
tion as possible, it is therefore necessary to prevent the 
heating and to promote the evaporation of the moisture 
as much as possible artificially. This can best be done 
by storage in shallow layers, and by diligent turning over. 
When grain is thus stored, the kernels constantly absorb 
oxygen, even after their first sweating; they issue car- 
bonic acid for the oxygen taken up; they are in the state 
of slow combustion. This burning is kept up by the 
hygroscopicity of grain, its desire to absorb moisture. 
In damp atmosphere they ‘‘drink,” if this expression be 
allowed, much water; in dry atmosphere they let go some 
of the moisture they freely imbibed while in good com- 
pany with water. According to the experiments of Mr. 
A. Muntz, the issue of carbonic acid is greater the more 
the air is renewed, the moister the kernels and the higher 
the temperature. Oats which laid thirty-six months upon 
well-aired floors lost 72 per cent. more dry substance than 
oats which were stored for the same time in a closed ves- 
sel. The starch was lessened by 6 per cent , and the 
proteine was diminished. Corn lost in the air 10 per 
cent. more of dry substance in sixteen months than other 
corn did in this time stored in a closed vessel. Out of 
this it becomes understood that grain ought to be stored 
as dry and cool and the air excluded as much as possible. 
A certain Haberland advocates to dry the grain first in a 
temperature not exceeding 116° Fahr., then place it into 
silos of masonry, which can be closed air tight. This is 
rather circumstantial and expensive, and we had better 
continue storing grain as now practiced.— Translated for 
the Milling Hingineer. 


Cats are found to be the best exterminators of rabbits in 
New Zealand. They do great havoc among the young 
ones, and in some sections scarcely a rabbit is to be seen. 

Barley is the timothy of California. The crop is cut 
when the grain is in the milk, and when cured either 
ricked or packed in bales and stored in barns. Horses 
keep fat upon it, 


4 LATE PATENTS. 


Issued on July 10. 155%. 

Can Sranren.—Radolf O. Gercke, Augusta, Ga. 
(No model) Mo. 385,809. Serial No. 253,993. Filed 
Nov. 1, 1987. 

Procnss o» Hottie, Crmamine snp SeraratTine 


Onats —Frederick Melkersman, St. Charles, Mo. (No 
model.) No. 385,870. Serial No, 244,528. Filed July 
16, 1887. 


Honsx Powsmrn.—Mark B. Patterson, Queen City, Mo. 


(Mo model) Mo. 386,026. Serial No. 271,023. Filed 
April 18, 1896. 
Bate Puuss —George Ertel, Quincy, [ll. (No 


modd.) 
7, 1986 


No. 386,063. Serial No. 266,408. Filed March 
Jasned on July 17, 1565. 

Retr Tiontesen —Seth G. Hunter, Watertown, N.Y. 
(No model) No. 386,13). Serial No. 268,128. Filed 
March 22, 1888. 

Frcrios Croron,—Henry Barnes, Hyde Park, Mass. ; 
Ann L. Bornes, Orange, Mass., administratrix of said 
Henry Barnes, deceased. (No model.) No. 386,287. 
Serial No. 236,611. Filed May 2, 1887. 

Batine Punss.—Ephraim C. Sooy, Kansas City, Mo. 
(No mode.) No, 386,360. Serial No. 246,504. Filed 
Aug. 9, 1887, 

Piast vor tHe Manuracrure or SrancH From 
Gnais.—Sigmund Spitzer, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
the Vienna Wheat Starch Company of West Virginia. 
(No model) No. 346,263. Serial No. 264,671. Filed 
Feb, 20, 1888. 

Comm Suuttun—Henry A. Adams, Sandwich, Ill. 
(No mode.) No. 386,271. Serial No. 259,738. Filed 
Jan, 3, 1886. 

Issued on Suly 24, 155%. 

Wacon Ben Exevatorn,—William A. Halliday, Bag- 
well, Tex. (No model.) No. 386,468. Serial No. 265,- 
501. Filed Feb. 28, 1888. 

Pea Sueti“n AnD SeraRraton.—William A. Slappey, 
Fort Valley, Gs. (No model.) No, 386,612, Serial No. 
274,075. Filed April 7, 1887. 

Gnsis Meascrnine asp Reowsrerntne. Device.— 
Fredrech H. Ehlers, Montevideo, Minn. (No model.) 
No, 346,695. Serial No. 269,520. Filed April 4, 1888. 

Automatic Grams Meren —John Henry, Ardoch, 
Dak. (No model.) No. 336,745. Serial No. 253,413, 
Filed Oct. 26, 1887, 

Iasued on July 21, 15%. 

Can Sranrvin And Braxe,—Adolf Jeenel, Breslau, 
Prussia, Germany. (No model) No. 385,923, Serial 
No, 264,690. Filed March 27, 1888. 

Grats Deurine Device —James P. Sevier and John 
fh. Sevier, Opel, Mo. (No model.) No, 386,934, Serial 
No, 247,170. Filed Aug. 17, 1887. 

Fruotion Ciurcn.—Joseph D. Westgate, Worcester, 
Mass., assignor of two-thirds to Argalis Pease Butler, 
game place, and Elisha Young Butler, Boston, Mass. 
(No model.) No, 386.947. Serlal No. 237,932. Filed 
May 12, 1887. 

Guan Munssonine Srour.—John B. McCutcheon, 
Battle Creek, Mich. (No model.) No, 347,001. Serial 
No, 269,333. Filed April 2, 1888. 

Ons, Frourn amp Faun Scart.—Joseph B Dutton, 
Detroit, Mich. (No model.) No. 387,154, Serial No. 
253,048, Filed Oct. 28, 1887. 

Issued on Aug. 7, 155%. 

Gnas Suranaron——George C. Beeman, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (No model.) No, 387,204. Serlal No. 252,187. 
Filed Oct. 12, 1887. 

Convnvon.—George W. McCaslin, New York, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 887,241. Serial No. 221,764. Filed 
Dec, 16, 1886. 

Grursome Mis, —George Raymond and Albert Ray- 
mond, Chicago, Il., ass!gnors to the Appleton Mfg. Co., 
Appleton, Wis. (No model.) No, 387,257. Serial No. 

'240,2%. Filed June 4, 1887, ; 

Gnas Muasune anp Tatsty—John N, Holland, 
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Thorp’s Spring, Tex. (No model.) - No. 387,302. Serial 
No. 267,954. Filed March 21, 1888. 

Horsz Powrer.— Henry A. Champman, Strawberry 
Point, lowa. (No model) No. 387,491. Serial No. 
255,740. Filed Oct. 29, 1887. 

Bariusa Press—Henry F. Blank and Henry W. 
Schwarzburg, Quincy, Il (No model.) No. 387.486. 
Serial No. 270,292. Filed April 11, 1888. 

Bauine Press —Franklin Frey, Quincy, Ill, assignor 
by mesne assignments of two thirds to John O. Hun- 
gacker and Charles M. Swain, both of same place. (No 
model.) No. 387,508. Serial No. 268,698. Filed March 
27, 1888. 

Baurse Press.—Friederich W. J. Hoop and Joseph 
Isaac, Houston, Tex. (No model.) No 387,516. Serial 
No. 27,1393. Filed April 21, 1888. 


THE GREAT CANAL PLAN. 


BY L. E, COOLEY. 


The hope of Chicago in regard to her great sewage 
problem, and the dream of a waterway connecting the 
lakes with the gulf, are now in a fair way to be sneedily 
realized, 

Three interests are involved—(1) the United States, 
(2) Dlinols, and (3) Chicago. Chicago’s interest is the 
greatest, because of the solution it offers of the sewage 
problem with which she is confronted. Immense com- 
mercial and industrial possibilities likewise hinge upon it. 
We ask of the Government only that it shall take care of 
its own interests. Of the state we ask only permission 
to proceed. Chicago will take care of the enterprise itself 
at her own expense. 

Of the two channels proposed, the one from Lake 
Michigan by way of the Chicago River, with a branch 
uniting at the west fork of the south branch, near the 
limits, thence by an artificial channel to the Desplaines 
River at Summit, a distance of eight miles, and so through 
the Desplaines and Illinois rivers to the Mississippi, is 
the better, as the disposition of sewage can be best effected 
through it. The other channel is from Calumet River by 
way of the Calumet feeder to Sag Junction, whence it 
takes the same route as the other. Eventual sewage con- 
siderations will demand the construction of both channels, 
whichever may be opened first. 

From Chicago to Lake Joliet it is proposed that the 
channel shall be 160 feet wide and 22 feet deep below the 
lake surface, with a carrying capacity of 600,000 cubic 
feet of water per minute, and a current of two miles an 
hour. During a large part of the year the Illinois River 
13 shallow and sluggish, at times stagnant and unhealthy. 
The pouring of so large a volume of water into it will 
make it capacious at all times, it will become vigorous 
and purify itself, and by dilution and otherwise will over- 
come all bad effects now experienced from the sewage of 
Chicago and the towns along the Desplaines. Further 
than this, even the Mississippi will be benefited by the 
great volume of water sent thither from the Great Lakes. 
It will raise the low water stage one foot at St. Louis, and 
six inches at Memphis, besides redeeming it from the 
fatal sluggishness which falls upon it in times of drought. 

The waterway proposed would constitute 113 miles of 
the Hennepin Canal, and afford a tremendous water 
power of not less than 100,000-horee between Lockport 
and La Salle. 

In regard to the notion that it might affect the lake by 
lowering its level to an extent injurious to barbor interests, 
that is absurd. That point has been fully considered in 
connection with the results of scientific observation of 
the fluctuations of the lake levels, and the. conclusion 
reached that nothing in that direction is to be feared. 

The paramount question is that of sewage. We are 
now discharging our sewage into the Chicago River, and 
pumping the river into the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
whence it flows into the Desplaines and Illinois rivers. 
The capacity of the canal and pumps (60,000 cubic feet 
per minute) is not sufficient for the dilution of the sewage 
of the present population, while the capacity of the pro- 
posed channel would be 600,000 feet per second, ample 
for a population of 2,500,000, A channel of this size, 
if designed for sewage purposes alone, can be constructed 
at a less cost than if also suited to navigation. Uniting 
the two purposes in the same channel makes a navigable 
waterway a certainty in the near future, while a channel 
for navigation alone, on account of its great expense, 
would doubtless be delayed for many years. It is pro- 
posed that Chicago shall pay the full cost of taking care 


of her sewage, leaving the United States only the expense 
of suiting the channel to the purposes of navigation. 
The legislature will simply be asked to adopt the neces- 
sary acts to enable Chicago to do her part of the work at 
her own expense. 

How long do you imagine that it will take to get the 
work through? 

Well, perhaps in four years from the time we obtain 
the required legislation. We shall present the matter to 
the legislature this winter. It will be referred, I suppose, 
to the people for a vote, after which, if that shall be what 
we desire and expect, it ought not to take more than five 
years to cut the channel and provide for all the other con- 


tingencles. fe 


The Government surveys under the War Department 
will begin, I suppose, very shortly, and the city will look 
after her interests at all stages of tne enterprise, the ad- 
ministration as well as the Citizens’ Association being 
anxious to promote its early and complete success. 


aVanawonneev ents 


‘ 


[ We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
gee a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


SHORT WEIGHT. ; 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: — Your 
journal is first-class. We wish something could be done 
in regard to short weight. It is a crying shame the way — 
bulk grain comes to the Eastern market. We had a car 
of sack grain shipped from the West last week, contain- 
ing 142 sacks of middlings, purporting to be 190 pounds 
to the sack. They were sold and paid for and found to 
contain from 122 to 185 pounds per sack upon arrival. 
Now some one knows about this shortage, and it should 
be stopped. As for myself, I will sue any one who fails — 
to deliver what I buy and pay for. 

Yours truly, J.B. Wooprin & Co. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRY. oe 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We in- 
close renewal of our subscription to the AMERICAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. We cannot get along with- 
out it. The three large cotton factories that are now be- 
ing built in this city are nearing completion, and will be 
ready for work when our cotton season opens. The Vic- — 
tor with $200,000, the Ada with $175,000 and the Alpha 
with $150,000, paid up capital Two large dummy en- 
gines have been ordered to be placed on the extension of 
our street railway. Wehavea wideawake city, and a 
progressive as well as prosperous people. - 


Yours truly, Jno. W. MrtuER & Co.” 
Charlotte, N. C. a 


A pamphlet recently issued, called “The Resources of 


Dakota,” gives the cost of producing an acre of wheat in __ 


that territory at $5.95. The yield, at a low average, is 20 
bushels to the acre. 


An Idaho farmer says he thrashed out sixty acres ofvol- 
aunteer wheat that averaged 25 bushels per acre, liter- | 
ally a gift of nature, for the ground was neither plowed, _ 


harrowed nor sowed. ; 


George Taylor,a prominent manufacturer of St. Louis, _ 
Mo, is authority for the statement that the jute bagging - 


manufacturers have formed a pool or trust and advanced 4 


the prices of bagging from 7 to 11 cents per yard. Fifty — 
million yards of this bagging are consumed per annum, _ 
and the advance means an additional expenditure of 


$2,000,000 to consumers. St. Louis mills produce nearly _ 
pale 


one-half the product of the United States. a 

The Journal of Indianapolis, Ind, says: “The opin- i 
ion prevails with the grain men and farmers in the terri. 
tory which ships East via Indianapolis that, owing to the _ 


Inter State Law, the grain producers are paying from 3 to 


5 cents more to get their grain marketed than they would — 4 


under the old order of things; consequently, it is stated 


by one of the leading grain merchants here that a strong © Ew 


opposition to the law is manifesting itself of late, 


sera sit 
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A lover, like corn, turns white when he pops.— Zz. 

Ohio farmers expect one of the biggest corn crops on 
Tecord. 

Tf a man is to reap what he has sown he will want to 
sow more wild oats. 

The value of the cereal product of Iowa in 1886 was 
$128, 115,026, and in 1887 $107,600,535. 

The Iowa State Agricultural Society estimates the corn 
crop this year for that state at 272,895,000 bushels. 

The average yield of wheat per acre in the United States 
in 1887 was 12,4, bushels, corn 20,4 bushels, and oats 25,4 
bushels. 

A Mississippi paper says that the corn crop of that state 
this year will probably exceed that of 1887, which re- 
turped Mississippi to her ante bellum position of a “‘corn 
surplus” state. 

In Michigan, oats are estimated to yield 36 bushels per 
acre in the southern counties, 28 bushels in the central, 
and 21 bushels in the northern. 

Missouri comes to the front with an ear of corn two 
feet and two inches long, a product of this season’s crop. 
Let Kansas bushwhack this at once. 

A farmer near Racine, Wis., recently exhibited a head 
of oats from which he had taken seventy-eight kernels, 
and a head of wheat that held ninety eight kernels. 


It isnot a common thing to see corn in Illinois grow to 
such an enormous height as it has this year. In many 
fields innumerable stalks can be found 12 feet high. 


One of the Parisian fads is to wear ears of corn on the 
head. The style elsewhere is to wear the ears on the head 
and the corns on the feet.—Philadelphia North Amer- 
dean. 

About half the wheat now in the elevators at Duluth 
is said to be owned in Chicago, and there is considerable 
anxiety to get it forward. Vesselmen have been bid 334 
cents for loads from Duluth to Buffalo. 


A Chicago commission merchant recently received an 
order to buy 10,000 bushels of wheat at the market price 
and to sell 10,000 bushels at the same price, also to close 
each deal whenever it showed a profit of 3 cents a bushel. 


A correspondent in Minneapolis writes: ‘‘The elevator 
men here are generally opposed to starting in on a new crop 
with high prices, and will not give out the actual infor- 
mation they have in regard to damage. Itis greater than 
generally known, and privately they will admit that.” 


Crop reports received Aug. 7 from all parts of the 
province of Ontario show that all cereal crops, with the 
exception of spring and fall wheat, will be above the av- 
erage in yield and quality. Late rains have redeemed the 
crops which were a few weeks ago considered failures. 


The following would make a good pair to draw to: 
Step-ladders will be in requisition when it comes to husk- 
ing Nebraska corn this fall—Omahka Republican. One 
of Minden’s best carpenters has struck quite a snap, mak- 
ing stilts for the farmers to pick corn with.—Omaha 
(Web.) Bee. 


A dispatch from Ottawa, Oat., of the 10th inst says: 
“‘Repor's of terrible ravages caused by grasshoppers in the 
surrounding districts are daily reaching Ottawa. A local 
naturalist who visited the infected district was curious 
enough to make a calculation and estimate the number of 
the creatures on each square mile. This calculation 
showed that there were on each square mile of territory 
upward of one hundred millions of grasshoppers.” 


The San Francisco Bulletin of Aug. 8 says: One-third 
of the wheat cargoes cleared from this port in July went 
to Havre. Five cargoes have been cleared since the Ist 
of August, and every one of them has gone to Havre. 
Such activity in shipping wheat to France is without a 
parallel atthis port. It is generally conceded that the 
wheat crop of France this year will be short. An aver- 
age crop in that country is about 300,000,000 bushels. 
Now they are talking of a crop of 256,000,000 bushels for 


this year, ora deficiency of about 44,000,000 bushels. 


California could not fill that gap if it wanted to this year, 
but it will contribute its quota. 


The Canadian Journal of Commerce of Montreal, says 
that a number of people there mourn the loss of about 
$10,000 put up as margins with a Montreal broker for al- 
leged deals on the Chicago Board of Trade. The broker 
never made the deals for his principals, but used the mar- 
gins for his own private speculations. The Chicago 
house, which he claimed to represent, repudiated him. 


A farmer informs the St. Charles Minn,, Union that he has 
learned of a new and successful way to raise winter wheat 
It is simply to sow buckwheat with it. The buckwheat 
stools out well and protects the wheat from ‘winter-kill- 
ing. The buckwheat itself dies, therefore is not mixed 
with the wheat when harvested. Sow at the rate of a 
bushel and a half of wheat to a half bushel of buckwheat 
per acre. The experiment is certainly worth trying. 

The Odserver of Portland, Mich., says that Mr. B. Pro- 
basco of Sebewa, that state, recently brought to their of- 
fice some heads of Egyptian wheat which are simply im- 
mense. The average length of the heads is 6 inches, and 
on some heads the number of berries runs as high as 102. 
The berries are plump and solid. Mr. Probasco has a 
large field of this variety of wheat, and some of his neigh- 
bors have put the yield as high as 40 bushels to the acre. 


Says Chicago Daily Business: ‘If this were a year of 
bounteous wheat production, an unusual percentage of 
wheat of inferior quality, such as is being received at 
primary markets now, might be expected to drag down 
prices, but where there is an assurance that this light 
weight wheat is from a crop below an average such an 
effect is not serlously feared. Exporters are already esti- 
mating that the inferiority in the quality of wheat this 
year will be equivalent to an additional shrinkage of 25,- 
000,000 bushels in the total production. That will make 
a big hole in a short crop.” 


The government crop report gets some severe criticism 
in the country most affected by it. A dispatch from 
Minneapolis says: ‘‘Dodge’s estimates are laughed at by 
men who have been in the trade here for twenty years 
and have better facilities for knowing the condition of crops 
than Dodge can possibly get. This report may have a 
temporary effect on the market, but it won’t raise the 
wheat. The estimate of 179,000,000 bushels spring wheat 
is sheer nonsense. The best men in the trade here will 
bet that Minneapolis and Duluth will not handle as much 
on this crop by 10,000,000 bushels. 


The Kansas wheat crop, as reported by the secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, is 17,500,000 bushels, 
and the quality fine; the acreage of corn, 7,000,000, 
which at 40 bushels to the acre, would give a yield of 
280,000,000 bushels; the acreage of oats, 1,655,926, which 
at 40 bushels to the acre, an estimate that is condsidered 
low by those who have seen the crop, means 66,237,000 
bushels of this grain in the state. The hay crop may be 
safely put down at 5,000,000 tons of all kinds; the potato 
crop is thought to be light at 7,500,000 bushels, and it is 
claimed that there will be 950,000 bushels of flaxseed 
raised in the state. 


The amount of binder twine used in this country last 
year is estimated at the large figure of 35,000 tons. It is 
an important item with the large wheat growers, and they 
are interested in other experiments with cheaper mate- 
rial. Hemp is being used, and it is claimed that it is 
stronger than the manilla and can be grown so as to ma- 
terially reduce the cost. The parties who are testing 
weeds for this purpose believe that they have the best 
material, and it must certainly be the cheapest. The of- 
ficlals of the Farmers’ Alliance are now in correspond- 
ence with parties who claim the invention of greatly sim- 
plified machinery for the manufacture of twine, which 
will enable farmers to make during the winter months all 
they need for binding tbeir crop.— Northwestern Farmer. 


In a paper read before the late convention of The 
millers Association, 8.T. K. Prime said: ‘‘No crop has 
proved more remunerative with farmer and more certain 
in yield in bushels for the last four years than the oat 
crop. The average in oats this season in Illinois is Jarger 
than that of corn. One reason of the immense acreage of 
oats this season is this: The scarcity of money and the 
need of feed in August in all those districts where the 
corn crop proved a failure last season. There are no ex- 
cessive stocks of old oats to-day, either in elevators or in 
the hands of the farmers. The only trouble to-day with 
the oat crop (and that is a borrowed trouble) is that they 
are very likely to lodge at harvest, but if they only lodge 


in the half bushel we shall have little to complain of. 
The grain binder has worked a perfect revolution in the 
oat crop. Forty acres of oats can be handled now with 
as much ease, and in fact more so, than ten acres were 
eight or ten years ago. Both ends of the oat crop nuw 
are of value, and the straw is picked up with great avid- 
ity by the cardboard mills of the country.” 


L. A. Hangan, a farmer living near Burlington, Kan., 
has invented a trap or machine that he claims will catch 
chinch bugs successfully from growing corn. He had a 
piece of oats beside his corn field, and when he com- 
menced to harvest the oats the bugs went to the corn. 
He then went to work and made this machine, and off of 
four rows of corn, about one-fourth of a mile in length, 
he gathered in about five bushels of bugs, all there was 
on the corn, and saved his field. The trap is made in the 
shape of a large scoop, the lower portion of which fits 
closely about the bottom of the hill of corn. The stalks 
are then slightly leaned and gently rapped with the hand, 
causing the bugs to fall in the trap. He says he can work 
five acres of corn in a day, and completely exterminate 
the bugs. He made a rough trap for a neighbor who had 
a large field of broom corn on which the bugs had com- 
menced to work freely, and he succeeded in cleaning 
them out thoroughly. When the trap is well filled with 
bugs he empties theminasack. Mr. Hagan has applied 
for a patent. 


BROOKLYN WAREHOUSES COM- 
BINE. 


The Brooklyn Grain Warehouse Co. was incorporated 
June 23, with $100,000 capital, and has leased and will 
operate all but two of the grain warehouses of Brooklyn 
The officers of the company are Edward Annan, presi- 
dent; J. Brice Martin of Beard’s Erie Basin stores, vice- 
presideat; R. H. Lambier, treasurer, and Timothy Wood- 
ruff, secretary. 

The list of warehouses now held by this company, says 
the Bulletin, includes the Dow and Columbia stores, for- 
merly leased by Mr. Annan, with a capacity of 4,000,000 
bushels; the Grain Warehouse Co.’s stores, formerly 
leased by Mr. Lambier, with a capacity of 6,500,000 bush- 
els, and about forty-five in nnmber; Pinto stores, thirty in 
number, 1,500,000 bushels; Beard’s stores, about twenty 
in number, 2,500,000 to 38,000,000 bushels; Woodruff’s 
five stores, 1,500,000 bushels; Nash & Whiton’s stores, 
twelve in number, 1,750,000 to 2,000,000 bushels; the 
Kelsey & Central, or Bartlett stores, eight in number, 
about 1,500,000 bushels, and the United States or Iron 
elevator, with one store and 500,000 bushels’ capacity, 
making a total of 134 stores with a capacity of 20,000,000 
bushels, most of which is used solely for grain storage. 
Of the above the Empire Storage Co. controls 8,000,000 
bushels’ capacity, or about 40 per cent., namely, Beard’s, 
Nash & Whiton’s, Woodruff’s and Bartlett’s. By thi 
arrangement the Empire Company surrenders the contro 
of its grain storage capacity to the Brooklyn Grain Ware: 
house Co., while retaining control of the general storage 
warehouses along the Brooklyn water front, which they 
practically monopolize. 

The directors are J. S. T. Stranhan and A, B. Orr, be- 
side the officers of the company. Of the houses enumer- 
ated,.Pinto’s stores and the United States Elevator have 
not come into the combination, but will co-operate with 
it, thus practically placing the entire grain storage capac 
ity of Brooklyn under the grain warehouse company In 
speaking of the causes that led to the formation of this 
combination, Mr. Lambier, the treasurer of the company, 
and the lorgest contributor to its capacity, said: ‘It was 
not so much the late demoralization of storage rates ard 
the business as it was the result of the new elevator law, 
which had compelled the warehousemen to combine for 
common self-protection and defense.” 


The Australian colonies have a very considerable quan- 
tity of wheat for export to Europe when the price there 
shall pay them-a satisfactory profit. 


Later advices from Buenos Ayres state that in spite of 
the increasing supplies, the exorbitant prices for maize 
are fully maintained. The deficiency in the crops is 
turning out greater than expected, and the inland distiller- 
ies especially have still to buy largely in order to cover 
their needs up to next harvest. The city of Buenos Ayres 
has grown enormously of late years, and numbers to-day 
close on to 500,000 inhabitants, and the consumption of 
maize as food for horses has correspondingly increased. 
La Plate will have to all appearance no more maize to sell 
Europe this season. 
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W. J. Hawk is building an elevator at Buffalo, Dak. 


C. Fitzpatrick will erect a corn mill at Lynnville, Tenn. 

Jos. T, Fewkes, Starke, Fla., is erecting a corn mill, 
etc. 

The Farmers’ Warehouse at Woonsocket, Dak., will be 
enlarged. 

Clay County, Kan., will have 4,000,000 bushels of corn 
this year. 

New wheat sells in Walla Walla, Wash. Ty., at 50 cents 
per bushel. 

A new 20,000-bushel elevator is to be built at White- 
water, Man. 

An elevator and warehouse will probably be erected at 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Fluke & Son will build an elevator at Horton, Kan., to 
cost about 5,000. 

A 300,000-bushel elevator is in course of erection at 
Gladstone, Mich. 

A large elevator will be built at Horton, Kan., in time 
for the new crop. 

Elevators will be erected at Miller, Ree Heights and 
St. Lawrence, Dak. 

The Hamburg Distillery at Pekin, Ill., will shortly 
close down for repairs. 


Two large elevators will be erected at Grant, Neb., in 
time for the fall season. 


The Rock Island R. R. Company is building an eleva- 
tor at Wellington, Kan. 


The Future City Oil Company will erect a cotton-seed 
oil mill at Marianna, Ark. 


Ole Rosholt, Oconomowoc, Wis., will sell his elevator 
and machinery at that point. 


Kelly, Crosby & Co., Jug Tavern, Ga., contemplate 
erecting a corn and flour mill. 


Towa agricultural crop reports estimate the corn crop 
this year at 272,885,000 bushels. 


John H. Evill & Co., dealers in grain, etc., St. Louis, 
Mo., have dissolved partnership. 


W. L. Reed is successor to H. T, Reed & Son in the 
grain business at Monteith, Iowa. 


Alston, Maury & OCo., grain commission, Memphis, 
Tenn., have dissolved partnership. - : 


Taylor & Stebbins, grain and flour dealers, Manchester, 
N. H., have dissolved partnership. 


Lowry Bros. are successors to Thomas W. Lowry in 
the grain business at Lincoln, Neb. 


Twenty-five bushels to the acre is reported about the 
average of Kansas wheat this year. 


C. P. Williams, 9 Howard Row, Memphis, Tenn., wants 
catalogues of corn mill machinery. 

Storz & Iler, Omaha, Neb., contemplate the erection of a 
mammoth new brewery in that city. 


The Union Oil Works, New Orleans, La.,- are being 
improved at a cost of about $12,000. 


The Whitney Elevator Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
will put in a Cyclone Dust Collector. 


Brown & Skinner have sold their grain elevator at Twin 
Lakes, Minn., to Johnson & Sorenson. 


J.T. Dierson, Louisville, Ky., contemplates the erec- 
tion of a brewery at that place shortly. 

Edward Harris is successor to Jones & Harris in the 
grain business at New Philadelphia, Ill. 

G. S. Barnes, a prominent grain dealer of Fargo, Dak., 
has recently returned from a European tour. 


Jones & Parkhurst are successors to Jones, Parkhurst 
& Co, in the grain business at Sheldon, Iowa. 


C. W. Seefield, St. Charles, Minn., has greatly enlarged 
and improved his elevator at Utica, that state. 


C. D. Martin and others will erect a 200,000-bushel 
elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., to cost $46,000. 

Keenan & Son, Corsicana, Tex., are building a three- 
story broom factory, 30x60 feet in dimensions. 


J. G. Mattingly & Sons, distillers, Louisville, Ky., have 
incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000. 


The Yazoo Cotton-Seed Oil Works at Yazoo City, 
Miss., have been improved at a cost of $11,000. 


The Getty & Larkin Mill and Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Ellsworth, Kan., with a capital 


stock of $50,000. The directors are Arthur Larkin, John 
Getty, C. J. Evans, Robert Martin and others. 


Two elevators with a combined capacity of 100,000 
bushels are nearing completion at Wayne, Neb. 


Three thousand bushels of corn are converted into glu- 
cose daily by the big glucose factory in this city. 


Mrs. Schunk, wife of John Schunk, grain dealer, Deer 
Creek, Ill., is lying very ill at Morton, this state. 


C. W. Bailey has been buying corn at Tomlinson, Til., 
the past few months for Harvey & Co. of Chicago. 


The Model Roller Milling Company, Trenton, Ky., will 
put in wheat elevators and two double sets of rolls. 


McBride & Co., Newnan, Ga., are erecting a building 
to increase the capacity of their oil mill and ginnery. 


Messrs. Rogers Bros. will erect a grain elevator in con- 
nection with their new roller mill at McGregor, Man. 


From forty to fifty thousand bushels of corn were 
shipped from Farmer City, Ill., in one week recently. 


K. Dykema & Bro. are successors to P. Dykema & Son 
in the grain and feed business at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Scandinavian Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., will shortly begin the erection of its new elevators. 


The Fayetteville Oil Company, Fayetteville, N. C., are 
repairing their oil mill and putting in additional machin- 
ery. 

W. OC. Gwin, formerly at Sidney, Ill., is buying grain 
at Waverly, Ill., for BE, R. Ulrich & Son, Springfield, this 
state. 


The Moss Collar Co. of Fort Worth, Tex., have added 
to their factory machinery for manufacturing jute bag- 
ging. 

The Clements Starch Works at Madison, Ind., after 
being shut down for five weeks for repairs, started up 
Aug. 1. 


The citizens of Gagetown, Mich., contemplate bonding 
their town in the sum of $2,000 to build a roller mill and 
elevator. 


The Sarnia Grain Warehouse Company has been incor- 
porated at Sarnia, Ont. Mr. Leys is president of the as. 
sociation. 


Rowland F. Hill & Co., grain buyers and shippers, 
Burlington, Iowa, have incorporated with a capital stock 
of $60,000. 


A Butte (Cal.) man who began farming on rented land 
ten years ago, is said to have this year $61,000 worth of 
wheat to sell. 


Griesser & Maritzen, architects, Chicago, Ill., are pre- 
paring plans for a $150,000 brewery, to be erected in the 
City of Mexico. 


The addition to Gilmore & Frank’s elevator at Gridley, 
Ill., is about completed, and the machinery will shortly 
be placed in it. 


Armstrong & Gilsthorp have placed in their elevator at 
Beason, Ill., a new corn sheller with a capacity of 3,000 
bushels per day. 


H. N. Rorison of Moosejaw, Northwest Territory, will 
erect a 20,000-bushel elevator, if the citizens of that place 
will give him a bonus of $1,000. 


Allen & Co., New Orleans, La., contemplate enlarging 
their distilling plant to engage in the manufacture of 
wood alcohol, etc. 


George A. Seaverns will build a one-story addition to 
his elevator on the C.& A. tracks in the city, 100x100 
feet, to cost $9,000. 


The grain warehouses throughout the northern part of 
Solano county, Cal., are filled to overflowing, and the 
grain is not yet all in. 


James H. Milne, a well-known member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, has retired from business and gone to 
Adrian, Mich., to live. 


‘The Howell & King Company has been incorporated at 
Pittston, Pa., with a capital stock of $24,000, to engage 
in the brewing business. 


There were 24,576,000 pounds of wheat and 8,760,000 
pounds of bariey shipped by rail and river from Red 
Wing, Minn,, last season. 


A company with a capital stock of $30,000 is being 
formed at Charleston, S. C., to manufacture grain bags, 
flour sacks and paper bags. 


J. L. Hayes & Co , Lewiston, Me., have improved their 
grain establishment by the addition of a Whitman Single 
Horse Power and Grain Elevator. 


‘Walter Nixon has bought the corn and cribs of S. A. 
Brown & Co., at De Witt, Ill. The purchase includes 
about 25,000 bushels of corn. 


Thomas W. Hall, an extensive wheat dealer at Chicago, 
Ill., made an assignment July 19. 
mated at $150,000; assets $130,000. 


The Northern Pacific Elevator. Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn.. have placed an order for fifty-eight grain testers 
with J. L. Owens & Co. of that city, 


The Duluth & Dakota Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. The 
incorporators are D. Morrison, George H. Christian and 


His liabilities are esti-~ 


W. CG. Stinson of Minneapolis, and George H. Barnes of 
Fargo, Dak, The company has a capital stock of $300,- 
000. 


G. W. Williams will erect a 10,000-bushel elevator at 
Chanute, Kan. It will be three stories above the base- 
ment, with a one-story engine room. 


Herman Krupp, C. A. Schaefer and Adolph Meyer, 
have purchased a site 168x800 feet at Louisville, Ky., on 
which they will erect a large brewery. 


The new grain elevator to be erected at Glenboro, Man., 
by the milling firm of Ogelvie & Co. of Winnipeg, will 
have a capacity of 37,000 bushels of grain. 


The grain elevators at Indianapolis, Ind., contained on 
Aug. 1, 1888, 227,977 bushels of grain, against 248,225 
bushels for the corresponding date of 1887. 5 


One of the two elevators which will be built on the 
Canadian Pacific Road at West Superior, Wis., will con- 
sume 5,000,000 feet of lumber in its erection. 


William Gebhard, Morris, ll,, will erecta new malt 
house and kiln to cost about $20,000. Architects Griesser 
& Maritzen of Chicago, are preparing the plans. 


W. A. Broughton, Madison, Ga., is interested in a $40,- 
000 stock company which has been formed at that place 
to build a cotton-seed oil mill and guano factory. 


A.B. Taylor & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., have re-em- 
barked in the grain business. About one year ago Mrv- 
Taylor sold out his business to D. C. Moak & Oo. 


The capacity of Mark Evans’ new grain elevator at 
Fort Worth, Tex., will be 125,000 bushels. The building 
is to be 46x100 feet in size and over sixty feet high. 


W. E. Muessel, South Bend, Ind., and The Frost Mfg. 
Co., Galesburg, Ill., have placed orders for the Harrison 
Conveyor with Borden, Selleck & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Timpson, Tex, has subscribed $12,500 to the stock of 
a cotton-seed oil mill company, which will erect a mill 
there. P. H. Murray is interested in the enterprise. 


The capacity of the Charlotte (N. C.) Cotton-Seed Oil 
Mills is to be doubled. Last season the mills crushed 
thirty-five tons of seed per day from October to April. 


The Ogilvie Milling Company, Winnipeg, Man., will 
erect elevators at Pilot Mound and Plum Coulee, that 
province. They will have a capacity of 37,000 bushels 
each. 


Edward Dalkin and others of Barrie, Ont., will form a 
joint stock company to erect a grain elevator. Plans for 
the structure are being prepared. It will cost about 
$5,000. 


In the first three weeks of July, 1887, there were 
loaded at stations on the Indianapolis, Decatur & Western 
Road 829 cars of wheat, but this year only eleven cars were 
loaded. 


A. J. Sawyer of Minneapolis, Minn., is putting new 
machinery in his elevator at Duluth, and has given his 
order to J. L Owens & Co. of Minneapolis, for a large 
dustless separator. 


The Farmers’ Joint Stock Company has been organized 
at Millbank, Dak., with W. T. Burnan president. An 
elevator of about 20,000 bushels’ capacity will be erected 
in time for the new crop. 


Main & Zobelein, Los Angeles, Cal., will erect a malt 
house, elevator and other brewery buildings to cost $25, - 
000. The plans are being prepared by Griesser & Marit- 
zen, architects, Chicago, Il. 


The Petersburg Distilling Company has been incor- 
porated at Covington, Ky., with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. The incorporators are J. W. Freiburg, J. L. Work- 
um and Maurice J. Freiberg. 


The old town of Deer Creek, Ill, is being removed 
bodily to the L. E. & W. Railroad. Bartlett & Oo. of 
Peoria, Ill., have established an elevator there under the 
management of John Schunk. 


‘Frank V. Haven, formerly of the lumber firm of C. D. 
Haven & Co., Minneapolis, Minn ; has associated himself 
with A. B. Taylor & Co. in the grain business in that city, 
the partnership to begin Aug. 1, 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company will build a 
mammoth grain warehouse at Tacoma, Wash. Ty. It 
will be a two story structure 500x120 feet in size, with a 
capacity of 15,000 tons of grain. 


Complaint is again heard that shippers are overloading 
cars. Grain cars marked 40,000 pounds’ capacity have 
been received at Indianapolis, Ind., lately, containing 
from 50,000 to 58,000 pounds of grain. 


The Monumental Brewing & Malting Company, Balti- 
more, Ma., will commence work Aug. 1, ona five-story 
brewery in that city. The annual capacity will be 200,- 
000 barrels, and the plant will cost $250,000. 


George H. Cox of Bloomington, Ill., who has for many 
years been prominently identified with the milling indus- 
try of Central Illinois, will erect a 50,000-bushel elevator 
adjoining the Hungarian Roller Mill in that city. 


_ The Canadian Pacific R. R. Company is making exten- 
sive preparations for the handling of the immense surplus 
of grain from Manitoba this fall and winter. In addition 
to the 1,250,000-bushel elevator already in operation at 
Thunder Bay, Ont., another large elevator is in course of 
erection alongside of this one, with storage capacity for 
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1,400,000 bushels. It is said that the latter edifice will be 
the largest grain warehouse on the continent, having 
space for 100,000 bushels more grain than the largest one 
at present in operation at Minneapolis. 


The foundation for T. W. McCausland’s new elevator 
at McCausland, Iowa, has been laid. Mr. McCausland 
will put in a large cleaner to clean grain in transit, and a 
mammoth corn sheller. The elevator will be run by 
steam power. 


The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Co., with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., have purchased grain sep- 
arators for their elevators at Glasston and Argusyville, 
Dak., and Moorhead, Minn., of J. L. Owens & Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Miller, Dak., will begin the 
erection of a grain warehouse at that point, immediately. 
‘The Chicago & Northwestern R. R. Company will trans- 
port the lumber for the building from Winona, Minn., 
free of charge. 


John A. Campbell, a prominent grain dealer of Lex- 
ington, Il] , made a voluntary assignment Aug. 4. His 
liabilities amount to $6,200; assets, $8,030. This is the 
second time Mr. Campbell has failed, the first time being 
about ten years ago. 


The Evansville (Ind.) Grain Company want the Peoria, 
Decatur & Evansville R. R. Company to pay them $4,000 
damages on seven carloads of wheat which were not 
moved promptly after being loaded, and consequently 
were destroyed by fire, 


Messrs. Richard and Scott Cowan of Shannon, IIJ., will 
erect a grain elevator at Kent, this state. The capital in- 
vested will amount to $3,000, one-half of which the citi- 
zens of Kent will furnish, the balance to be contributed 
by the Cowan brothers. 


The Alliance Warehouse Company is erecting an eleva- 
tor at Valley, City, Dak., and the Russell & Miller Milling 
Company will shortly build an elevator there. These 
will give Valley City five elevators, with a combined ca- 
pacity of 500,000 bushels. 


W. M. Hall, agent of the Minneapolis Elevator Com- 
pany at Ogden, Iowa, has absconded with $1,300 belong- 
ing to the company, and left local merchants to whistle 
for about $500 more. Efforts to discover his whereabouts 
have so far proved futile. 


R. Hughes, Asheville, Ohio, has placed an order with 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co, Moline, Ill., for one No. 2 Vic. 
tor Corn Sheller, one No. 2 Vic or Corn Cleaner, one No. 
3 Warehouse Separator, all the iron work, belting, etc., 
for his new grain elevator. 


A. & W. Ogilvie & Co. of Montreal, Que., now have 
four new grain elevators under construction in Southern 
Manitoba along the line of the Manitoba & Southwestern 
Railroad. They will each have a capacity of 50,000 
bushels, and will cost $15,000 apiece. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company proposes to 


erect another large grain elevator at Owen Sound, Ont., 


and make all necessary improvements to enable large 
steamers to load and unload at them, provided the town 
vote a bonus of $15,000 as an inducement. 


The Empire Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Minneapolis, Minn., with a capital stock of $500,000, 
by Herman W. Pratt, George W. Porter, John.§. Pills- 
bury, Fred C. Pillsbury and Charles M. Amsden. The 
company’s headquarters will be at Minneapolis. 


H. Hause and other capitalists of St. Paul, Minn., will 
erect a malt house with a capacity of from 300,000 to 
500,000 bushels, to cost $100,000, at the Union Stock 
Yards in that city. John Addison, architect, Chicago, 
Tll., is now preparing the plans for tke building. 


The Lafayette Brewery being erected at New Orleans, 
La., is about completed. The building is 150x150 feet, 
and it will have a manufacturing capacity of 150 barrels 
per day. The motive power consists of two sets of boil- 
ers of 130-horse power each and a double Corliss Engine. 


Since May 22, the opening day of navigation, 2,097,381 
bushels of wheat have been sbipped from the elevators at 
Fort William, Ont. Nearly 59,000 bushels of oats were 
also shipped during the same period. 


Montreal, Ont., grain men anticipate a big rise in the 
rice of grain. One dealer, it is said, has over 200,000 
ipihals of Manitoba hard wheat which he declines to sell 
until he gets an offer of $1.10 per bushel. This calls for 
an advance of 18 cents on the present price, but it is 
confidently predicted. 


The Ottawa Free Press expresses the hope that the Can- 
adian Pacific R. R. Company will have learned a lesson 
from their experience in regard to the grain crop in Man- 
itoba and the Northwest last year, and will make suitable 
provision for transporting this year’s yield, whieh it is 
Stated will amount to 20,000,000 bushels. 


The North Platte Milling and Elevator Company of 
North Platte, Neb., has filed articles of incorporation. 
‘They will buy, sell and store grain and manufacture mill 
; Be lncts. The carital stock is placed at $75,000, and the 
ncorporators are John K. Ottenstein, M. A. Kith, John 
Pratt, William M. Holtry and M. J. Allum. - 


_ The grain elevators of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
are apparently not paying institutions, as President 
Ingalls of that road has proposed that the rate of interest 
on the securities be scaled down 50 per cent. This comes 
asa disagreeable surprise to many of the stockholders 
who had not been aware that C. P. Huntington was put- 


ting up his own money to pay the interest. The elevators 
never have earned the interest only in a single period of 
six months. 


The assignee of C. C. Wolcott, the Minneapolis grain 
dealer who recently made an assignment, has completed 
his schedule of assets and liabilities. The total liabilities 
are set at $9,271. The assets are three elevators at Gran- 
ite Falls, Atwater and Kandiyohi, all of them heavily 
mortgaged. The total assets are fixed at $3,567. 


Fullerton, Neb., is well supplied with grain elevators. 
The principal one is that of Fuller & Paton, which was 
established in 1883, and has a capacity of 40,000 bushels. 
The milling firm of Wheeler & Co. have a 20,000-bushel 
elevator in connection with their roller mill. Lumry 
Bros.’ elevator was established in 1887, and has a capacity 
of 10,000 bushels. 


T. N. Marfield, engaged in the milling and grain busi- 
ness at Chillicothe, Ohio, as Marfield & Co., made an as- 
signment to Judge B. F. Stone, Aug. 2. Previous to 
making the assignment Mr. Marfield executed mortgages 
to secure preferred claims, amounting to $109,895.83 to 
relatives. A schedule of his liabilities and assets has not 
yet been prepared. 


The Herald of Sauk Center, Minn., in a recent issue, 
says: ‘“The Minneapolis and Northern Elevator Company 
is fortunate in the selection.of its local agent here. C.R. 
Tubbs is not only an efficient and expert wheat buyer, but 
he is a gentleman worthy of all confidence. No reason- 
able person will ever have any grievance with the manner 
in which he is treated at the elevator.” 


Neche, Dak., is having a boom in elevator building. 
A. Brass & Co. of Winona, Minn., have a force of forty 
men at work there on a 40,000-bushel elevator; the North- 
western Elevator Company of Minneapolis have just 
completed a large addition to their building at that place, 
and Charles Crawford, a merchant of Neche, will shortly 
begin the erection of a 80,000-bushel elevator. 


The Northwestern Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
have placed an order with J. L. Owens & Co. of that 
ctiy, for forty more No. 6 Separators, twenty-five of 
them to be used in new elevators now being erected on 
the Manitoba Road. They have also ordered a separator 
of 1,200 bushels capacity per hour, to be placed in their 
terminal eleva’ or, and seventy-five grain testers. 


Borden, Selleck & Co., 48 and 50 Lake street, Chicago, 
Ill., have an order from the Arkansas Elevator Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., for a Harrison Conveyor 250 feet 
long, capable of handling two different kinds of grain in 
opposite directions at the same time, with the same con- 
veyor and no mixing of grain. The grain can be spouted 
from either line at intervals of every fifteen feet. 


McKenzie & Winslow, Fall River, Mass., have ordered 
of Borden & Selleck, Chicago, Ill., a Harrison Conveyor 
250 feet long, to be placed underground, passing under a 
street. An elevator is located on the river front, and 
with it is connected the conveyor, which not only carries 
1,500 bushels of grain per hour from the river to the 
mill, but transmits the power from the mill to the ele- 
vator. 


The Logan County Farmers’ Exchange was organized 
at Lincoln, Il., Aug. 11. The object of the organization 
is to make such arrangements that buyer and seller may 
get together, and to thus facilitate trade among the farm- 
ers. It is the intention to hold an open market at some 
convenient place in Lincoln once a month, on Saturdays, 
to which farmers may bring their stock, etc., and offer 
them for sale. An auctioneer is to be provided each day 
for that purpose. At the meeting of the 11th inst. John 
Critchfield of Broadwell was elected president; Dr. J. W. 
Collins of Lincoln secretary, and_ Charles Spicly of Lin- 
coln, A. M. Caldwell of New Holland, and Fred Dittas of 
Chester, managers, 


Col. Carson Lake of New York City, Herr Sigmund 
Switzer of Vienna, Austria, and Charles W. Ridgway, 
also of New York City, have recently completed arrange- 
ments in Minneapolis, Minn., for the establishmeni of a 
large pearl barley plant there under the new process 
hitherto used only in Vienna. The trio were in Minneap- 
olis only forty-eight hours, and in that time they closed 
the contracts for the establishment of a business with a 
capital of $250,000, and purchased a mill for manufact- 
uring purposes. The Northwest raises most of the bar- 
ley which is produced in this country, and as there are 
no pearling mills west of Ohio, the enterprise will most 
likely prove a great success. 


The Government of Manitoba has not as yet signed the 
contract with the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which provides that the latter is to purchase the Red 
River Valley Road, which the Government agrees to 
complete to Winnipeg, the consideration involved being 
about $700,000. Among other things the railroad com- 
pany agrees to construct a number of elevators at im- 
portant points, and to spend large sums of money in this 
and other ways. A Winnipeg dispatch says it is stated 
that the Government has no inteniion of maintaining the 
Red River Road as an independent roadway, but will 
make a complete transfer to the Northern Pacific, requir- 
ing from the company only a guarantee of a certain max- 
imum rate on wheat and certain other lines from this 
province to Duluth, where advantage can be taken of the 
keen competition in lake freights. This point is liable to 
provoke some indignation here, as it is understood to have 
been the policy of the Government to maintain the R. 
R. V. Road as an independent line. The statement made 
in a New York dispatch that harmonious relations had 
been established between the Northern Pacific and Cana- 
dian Pacific for maintaining rates and the purchase of the 


| Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Road by the C. P. R., 


leads people to believe that Manitoba will not be much 
better off with two roads than with the C. P. R. alone. 


A dispatch dated July 18 from Peoria, Ill., says: ‘‘The 
real estate belonging to the firm of A. G. Tyng & Co., 
grain dealers of this city, was to-day levied on by the 
sheriff upon an affidavit filed by Charles M. Weeks & 
Co. of Knoxville, Ill., who shipped the firm eleven cars 
of oats some weeks ago, for which they had not received 
any money. The levy by the sheriff in behalf of the 
Knoxville creditors was made just seventeen minutes 
ahead of mortgages covering the same filed by the First 
National Bank of this city, by which the bank would 
have become the custodian of the real estate. A. G. 
Tyng, the senior member of the failed firm, is noted as a 
daring oats speculator, this being his fifth failure. The 
total indebtedness caused by the five failures would foot 
up nearly $1,000,000. 


It was reported a short time ago that the Platte Center 
Elevator Co. of Platte Center, Neb., had filed complaint 
against the Union Pacific Railroad Company before the 
State Board of Transportation to the effect that the man- 
agement of the road had been asked to provide for a site 
upon which to build an elevator at Platte Center. This 
the railroad company, it is said, refused to do, and the 
elevator company claims that their reason for so doing is 
that the Union Pacific Road and the Union Elevator Com- 
pany own an elevator at Platte Center in which the for- 
mer has a controlling interest. The railroad company, 
on the other hand, claim that they are not in any way in- 
terested in the grain business, and General Manager Kim- 
ball states that so far as his knowledge goes no request 
has been made for the purchase of ground, and much 
less does he know of his company having directly re. 
fused to sell ground upon which to erect a building. 
There seems to be an African in the fence somewhere. 


The big Grandin wheat farm in Dakota comprises 
about 40,000 acres, of which 13,000 acres are under culti- 
vation, 11,200 being sown to wheat. There are used on 
the farm forty-five gang plows (two plows in gang), each 
plow cutting fourteen to fifteen inches. There are forty- 
five gang harrows. These are six feet square, but are 
arranged together side by side to work twenty-four feet 
wide. One long evener draws the four with a pair of 
mules near each end. One man drives both teams. The 
advantage of this system is worthy of notice by other 
farmers. It reduces the number of men usually required 
by one-half. There are forty-four broadcast sowers, sow- 
ing eight feet each, but two of these are attached end to 
end, with a span of mules before each, and one man 
drives both spans—another saving of half the man force. 
There are sixty-five self-binding harvesters employed on 
the place. Modern improvements have so perfected these 
that only one ‘“‘expert” is required for the whole, espe- 
cially since the experienced workmen on the machines are 
kept from year to year, and they are able to attend to any 
little repairs. The harvesters are each drawn by three 
mules, and one and one-half to two men are required to 
shock the bundles from each machine. The threshers, 
of which there are six, are quite extensive affairs, as com- 
pared with those of former times, or with the flails, or the 
animals on the threshing floor, of our boyhocd. Lach 
one of these machines, driven by steam power, threshes 
out from 1,900 to 2,000 brshels a day. They are set 
down in the center of a hundred acres of shocks, and 
when these are threshed, are moved to the center of 
another hundred acres. The working force on a_ single 
thresher forms quite a little army. Thus, there is first 
the general superintendent; eight ‘‘bundle teams” to haul 
the shocks, with eight drivers and eight other men, part 
in the fleld and part at the machine, as pitchers and un- 
loaders. At the machine two men are required to simply 
cut the bands. There are three feeders, two at work and 
an alternate. Then there are the engineer, the fireman, 
the waterman, the ‘‘straw-bucker,” who with two mules 
and a pole removes the straw accumulating before the 
machine, a barn man to care for the animals, and the 
cook and his assistant. The wheat is received into wood- 
en tanks, holding 100 bushels each, and four men with 
four wagons drawn by four mules each—one tank wagon 
at the machine and three on the road—take the wheat to 
the elevators. This saves bags and bagging. It will thus 
be seen that there is a force of thirty men employed to 
run a single machine! 


The English engineering press records the successful 
trials, some weeks ago, by the. officials of the London & 
Northwestern Railway, of the plan of drawing canalboats 
with locomotive power. Thetrials were made on the 
Shropshire Union Canal. The account of the trial is so 
favorable to the new mode of propulsion that itis not un- 
likely that it may come into general use, should the report 
be confirmed. The following facts respecting this exper- 
iment have been published: “An eight-horse power loco- 
motive engine was placed on the set of rails laid down at 
the side of the canal, and eight well laden boats were fast- 
ened to the engine and it drew them the length of the sec- 
tion. The aggregate weight of the boats was over 140 
tons. The rails were only eighteen inches apart, and the 
engine oscillated a great deal with the somewhat irregular 
motion of the boats, the weight being apparently too 
much for it. It got along, however, at about four miles 
an hour. After returning with four boats much more 
steadily, it drew off six boats with equal success. The 
experiments were watched with great interest, and the en- 
gine and six boats were photographed. Altogether, the 
result of the experiment was regarded with evident satis- 
faction, and it is hoped that a considerable improvement 
in canal traffic will take place should the use of the loco- 
motive take the place of the horse on the canal bank.” 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
tain dealersof the country, and is the best medium in the United 
states for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., AUGUST 15, 1888. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, issued Aug. 9, for the month of July, 
1888, shows an increase in oats and corn, and a 
decrease in wheat and rye exports, as compared 
with the same month in 1887. The total value of 
the breadstuffs exported during July, 1887, was 
$15,759,219, against $7,881,794 in July, 1888. 
The value of the exports for the seyen months 
ending July 31, 1888, was $57,537,272, against 
$100,418,048 for that period in 1887. 

Thé exports of corn for the month of July, 
1888, were 2,229,951 bushels, against 1,655,728 
bushels in July, 1887. There were 54,502 bushels 
of oats exported in that month in 1888, as com- 
pared with 20,380 bushels for the same time 1887. 
The figures for rye stand at 500 bushels for July, 
1888, against 5,887 bushels for July, 1887. The 
exports of wheat were 3,371,035 bushels in July, 
1888, against 13,543,461 bushels in July, 1887. 


LOWERING THE LAKE LEVEL. 


It has been objected that the proposed opening 
of the Chicago River into the Desplaines River 
of a waterway of such dimensions as to cause a 
flow from Lake Michigan into the Mississippi 
River of 600,000 cubic feet per minute would 
lower the level of Lake Michigan. Senator Sher- 
man is reported to have made such a statement 
in the Senate the other day. That such a state- 
ment is absurd on the face of it must be apparent 
to every thinking man at all acquainted with the 
facts. 

It is estimated that 15,000,000 cubic feet of 
water go over Niagara Falls every minute. Three- 
fourths of this vast quantity comes from Lakes 
Michigan, Superior and Huron. To abstract 
from this vast quantity 600,000 cubic feet would 
make no perceptible diminution in the Falls of 
Niagara. For, it must be remembered, that the 
three great lakes—Superior, Michigan and Huron 
—are practically one lake, so far as level is con- 
cerned, as they are connected by the straits at 
Mackinac, which are about three miles wide and 
a hundred feet deep. The level of Lake Michi- 
gan could not be lowered without lowering that 
of the other two great lakes. The Detroit River, 
again, is about 2,200 feet wide, with a depth of 
about twenty-two feet, anda current of nearly 
three miles an hour. Just figure up what dimi- 


nution of this channel it would be to cut a chan- 
nel from the Chicago River into the Desplaines 
200 feet wide and of the same depth as the De- 
troit River, The abstraction of water so occa- 
sioned would not be noticed, scarcely, at Detroit, 
and not noticed at all at Niagara. The opponents 
of water communication between the lake region 
and the Mississippi Valley must find some weight- 
ier objection than that based on the lowering of 
the lake levels. The argument does not hold 
nearly so much water as do the lakes. 


THE BUCKET SHOP DECISION. 


We print elsewhere in this paper the decision ren- 
dered by Judge Garnett of the Appellate Court, 
sustaining the decision of Judge Collins in dismiss- 
ing the suit of the New York and Chicago Grain 
and Stock Exchange against the Chicago Board 
of Trade. We do not know how many suits are 
pending against the Board by bucket shops which 
claim the right to receive instantaneous informa- 
tion of the quotations of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, on the ground that they are public prop- 
erty. Suits almost without number were com- 
menced against the Board, and probably all of 
them, if carried up, will receive the fate of the 
one in question. 

The decision of the court holds, in brief, that 
the Chicago Board of Trade is a private corpora- 
tion, and has the right to collect information and 
distribute it as it sees fit. If it chooses to with- 


hold its information from parties not members or | 


agents, it has an undoubted right to do so, The 
court holds that the fact that its quotations have 
become a powerful factor in fixing the prices of 
commodities has nothing whatever to do with the 
question at issue, which is, that the Board of 
Trade, as a private corporation for the benefit of 
its own members, cannot be compelled to give out 
information collected at its own expense, at the 
dictum of parties who are not members of the 
Board and who bear none of its burdens. The 
decision of the court is simply in the line of com- 
mon sense, and establishes what every fair-minded 
person has conceded all along to be the right of 
the Board—to control its own quotations, and not 
permit them to be used as the basis for purely 
gambling transactions. 


THE IOWA RAILWAY CASE. 


The decision of Judge Brewer of the United 
States Circuit Court in the suit of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway for an injunction against 
the railway commissioners of the State of Iowa 
has been very generally misunderstood. The 
court does not decide that the question of reason- 
ableness of rates is to be determined by a jury. 
The questions of fact will be decided by the 
judge. Neither is it true, as has been assumed, 
that the order of the court is in favor only of 
complainants who have filed bills; it prohibits 
the enforcement of the schedule of the commis- 
sioners anywhere in the state as against any rail- 
way company. Finally, it is not true, as has been 
stated, that there is any disposition on the part 
of the railway companies to abandon the contest 
or to compromise on a schedule of rates. 

In the first place Judge Brewer’s decision is to 
the effect that the United States Court has juris- 
diction because the real parties at interest are 
not the commissioners or the state of Iowa, but 
the shippers and the railroads. He then passes 
on to other questions. Following are, in sub- 
stance, the objections to the Iowa law of last 
April relating to transportation rates: First, 
that the making of rates is a legislative power 
and therefore cannot be delegated to commission- 
ers, as the law assumes to do. Second, that it 
imposes penalties without clearly defining the of- 
fenses. Third, that it conflicts with the provis- 
ions of the Iowa constitution giving a right of 
trial by jury on all questions of fact. Fourth, 
that in criminal prosecutions it deprives the ac- 
cused of the right to be confronted by the wit- 
nesses against him. Fifth, that the penalties are 
excessive, Of these questions the first is the only 
one discussed, and the conclusion is that it was 
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competent for the legislature to delegate to com- 
missioners the power to make a schedule of rates, 
Asto the others Judge Brewer says: “In the 
view which I have taken of the case I deem it un- 
necessary, at least on this application for a pre- 
liminary injunction, to decide either.” 

As to rates, he holds that while the legislature 
may fix rates, or authorize commissioners to do 
so, those rates must be sufficient, taken as a 
whole, to provide the carrier with means to pay 
the cost of service, interest on bonds, and some 
dividend. In determining the cost of service it 
must be assumed that the highest order of skilled 
labor, the best appliances, the keeping of roadbed, 
cars and machinery in perfect order and repair 
must be furnished by the railway company. The 
opinion is expressed that the legislature cannot 
impair the obligation of the carrier and the right 
of the public to have the best service. The in- 
terest on the bonds of a company must be met, 
and the legislature cannot change the rate, as 
that is a matter of contract the obligation of 
which the state is forbidden by the constitution 
to impair. The right of the carrier to earn some 
dividends must be recognized, but it is not for 
the court to say what dividends—whetner 1 per 
cent, or more—are reasonable. The legislature 
may fix the rate in the absence of any contract. 
If the rate is fixed too low the legislature and 
not the court must be appealed to for a change. 


TRADING IN “PUTS AND CALLS.” 


The Chicago Board of Trade has mildly disci- 
plined over a score of its members, some of them 
the best known men in its ranks, for breaking its 
rules against trading in so-called privileges. That 
a mere reprimand was a light punishment for an 
alleged grievous offense will not be denied; nor 
will be controverted that if the punishment had 
been severer, instead of a score a hundred mem- ~ 
bers or more would have had to be dragged be- 
fore the bar of justice. The directors showed 
their good sense in not probing the matter too 
deeply or punishing the violation of the rule too 
severely; for when law-breaking or cule-breaking 
is so general, there must be some palliating 
reasons for it. 

And undoubtedly there are. Those who do 
not understand the modus operandi of privilege 
trading, will find a full explanation on another 
page. Those who do, understand how puts and 
calls have become insurance to traders. That the 
system is a species of gambling cannot be denied; 
but like fire insurance, it is a species of gam- 
bling that can be made mutually profitable, The 
great trouble is that the sellers of puts and 
calls are speculators themselves on a large scale. 
When the business of selling them is large, these 
speculators take very good care to hold the market 
to suit themselves, Here is where the objection- 
able feature of the whole system comes in, and 
most of the traders on the Board believe that 
business would be better if privilege trading were 
suppressed. It is certain that the dealers outside 
of Chicago would be vastly benefited if puts and 
calls were a thing of the past. 


On another page of this paper will be seen an 
advertisement of S. E. Worrell’s Grain Drier, 
containing an excellent engraving of a large ma- 
chine having a capacity of 5,000 bushels per day. 
These driers have been in successful operation in 
different parts of the country for six years, and 
have proved to be the cheapest and best grain 
driers in use. They not only handle damp grain 
at a trifling expense, but are equally efficient in 
removing the must and restoring the color to dry, 
damaged grain. The strong current of air used 
also carries off the chaff and dust. Already much 
of the crop just harvested is coming to market in 
bad condition, owing to the recent continued wet 
weather throughout the Western states. Most 
of this grain could be put in good condition or 
vastly improved by these driers, and at a large 
profit, We advise grain dealers to give this im- 
portant matter immediate attention, for the prob- 
abilities are that a still greater proportion of bad 
order grain will soon be put on the market, 
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~ Editorial Mention. ; 
PEPER 


Ie you are going to build an elevator, read Mr. 
Abernathey’s article in this issue. 


TuE Sioux City Corn Palace will be formally 
opened on Sept. 24, and will be closed Oct. 6. 


Tr you have anything to sell, from a second- 
hand machine to a full-equipped elevator, adver- 


- tise it in our columns. 


We want every grain man in the country to 
subscribe for this paper. Send in your dollar and 
we will do you good. 


We want practical men to write to this paper. 
Send in your contributions, irrespective of de- 
fective grammar or rhetoric. 


In our last issue we stated that Bell Bros. were 
erecting an elevator at Fairview, Kan. The item 
should have read Belts Bros. 


Kansas Crry is making a determined effort to 
exact a little justice from the railroads in the 
matter of grain rates eastward. 


New York canalboatmen think that the case 
against the Brooklyn elevator men is a made-up 
affair, and that their interests will not be looked 
after. 


Derroir seems to havea very large-sized griev- 
ance against the railroads, judging from its com- 
plaint before the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission. 


New York papers complain that the McHvoy 
Grain Elevator law has been practically nullified 
at Buffalo, New York and Brooklyn by the ele- 
vator men. 


Ir will be seen from the new advertisement in 
this issue, that English, Morse & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., have succeeded the firm of A. M. 
Morse & Co. 


AMONG our grain and commission cards this 
month will be seen that of a firm of young men 
who want the Boston agency fora reliable grain 
shipping house. 


Loox over this issue carefully. If you are not 
a subscriber, don’t you think that you can get a 
dollar’s worth of information from our columns in 
the course of a year? 


On July 1 the style of the well-known grain 
firm, E. R. Ulrich, Springfield, Ill., was changed 
to E. R. Ulrich & Son, by the admission of Ed- 
ward Ulrich to partnership. 


Tr is said that no lies have been told about the 
grasshoppers in the Northwest, but that, on the 
contrary, it requires a very robust man to tell the 
entire truth about the ’hopper visitation. 


Our Kansas City correspondent reports a great 
activity in elevator building in Kansas in the last 
couple of weeks. As soon as the uncertainty as 
to crops was dissipated, a universal demand arose 
for more elevator room. 


SwifZERLAND has a series of military granaries 
which she keeps replenished from time to time, 
so that in case of a sudden emergency her army 
will not lack for food supplies. Switzerland 
raises less than a third of the wheat required by 


and she is absolutely hemmed in by other nations, 
she has wisely provided that if she is ever 
whipped, it will be by force of arms and not by 
starvation. 


Pur anp Catt trading is not a violation of the 
New York State law, though contrary to the 
rules of the New York Produce Exchange. The 
managers of the Exchange are determined to 
stop this seductive trading. 


A notable article is published in this issue from 
the pen of E. Lee Heidenreich, M. E., on Hemp 
Rope Transmission. It will pay every practical 
man to read this article thoroughly. Great things 
are to come from rope transmission. 


Huew J. Campspert of Dakota dreams of a 
time when Dakota shall have water communica- 
tion not only with the Mississippi but also with 
the Great Lakes. Mr. Campbell may be way 
ahead of his time, but it is betterto look forward 
than look backward. 


Lave rains have probably saved thousands of 
acres of corn throughout Missouri and Kansas. 
The crop seems to be pretty generally assured 
in these two states now. The corn yield in Kan- 
sas is nearly certain to reach the 250,000,000- 
bushel mark this year. 


Ir is possible that our Canadian friends may 
find that the best way to secure a fair share of 
business is not to discriminate against American 
vessels and ports. A number of influential Cana- 
dian papers have pronounced against the narrow- 
minded policy now pursued by the Canadian 
Government. 


Tne Ohio Canal Commission expects to reclaim 
a good deal of land, which it is alleged is now 
used in numerous instances without rental to the 
state, while owned by the state. This is said to 
be the case with many factories and other valu- 
able plants in Toledo, Akron, Dayton, Middle- 
town and other places, . 


LuMBERMEN in the Northwest report a large 
demand for-elevator material. A month ago, el- 
evator lumber, “cull dimension,” as it is called, 
was a drug on the market. The demand for this 
material commencing two or three weeks ago 
shows that a good many more elevators are being 
built and finished than was anticipated. 


EVER since it was deemed possible that British 
millers might secure some of our Northwestern 
hard wheat through the Scandinavian Elevator 
Company, British papers have been loud in their 
praises of the excellence of American hard wheat. 
Now that the project bids fair to prove abortive, 
we presume the old song dictated by sour grapes 
will be in order. 


Ir is said that the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company is considering terms of agreement with 
the Provincial Government of Manitoba by which 
the Northern Pacific is to be made an American 
outlet for traffic with Manitoba. This will send 
Manitoba wheat to Duluth or to Chicago. The 
Government will build branch lines to meet the 
Northern Pacific’s branch lines at the frontier, 
and the Northern Pacific binds itself, it is under- 
stood, not to enter into any pooling arrangement 
with the Canadian Pacific. 


Joun A. Cranes, for the use of himself and 
Cook county, Ill., sued John ©. and Joseph T. 
McOord, Chicago Board of Trade men, in the 
Superior Court, Aug. 9, for $150,000. William 
O. Mansing is cashier of the National Bank at 
Waverly, Ill., and he has forwarded the McCord 
firm $40,000 from time to time to invest in grain 
for him. Mr. Mansing claims that they dealt in 
fictitious deals instead of dealing in actual trades 
as he had requested. The transactions, there- 


her people, and as her militia force amounts to | fore, became gambling ones, and the money be- 
half a million (one-sixth of the entire population) | ing lost, three times the amount may be recoy- 


ered under the law. Mr. Crane is a friend of Mr. 
Mansing, and if he recovers anything one-half of 
it goes to Cook county, which explains the 
making of Cook county a party plaintiff in the 
action. 


Sr. Louis merchants are all worked up over 
the attitude of Congressman Glover in regard to 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. He seems 
bent on proving that it is a gambling hell. Mr. 
Glover evidently will have to look after his 
fences this fall. St. Louis merchants very prop- 
erly object to the classification which Mr. Glover 
has awarded them, 


PrRoFEsSOoR SERING, a distinguished German 
authority, in a work recently published, gives it 
as his opinion that American cereal production 
chiefly controls price quotations, owing to its in- 
fluence upon the most important grain market of 
the world, England. That country uses continu- 
ally about seven-tenths of America’s export. 
Not only those countries which import, but those 
which export grain, are controlled by the quota- 
tions of the English market. The professor does 
not approve of Germany’s present tariff system as 
applied to grain, and is of the opinion that in ag- 
ricultural industry and in the business adaptation 
of the same to the requirements of the market, 
Germany is behind America. 


Tue stocks of grain in Chicago elevators last 
Saturday evening were 4,958,589 bushels of 
wheat, 2,457,227 bushels of corn, 318,131 bushels 
of oats, 41,920 bushels of rye, and 31,911 bushels 
of barley. Total, 7,507,778 bushels of all kinds 
of grain, against 10,173,795 bushels a year ago. 
For the same date the Secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade states the visible supply of grain 
in the United States and Canada as 25,228,362 
bushels of wheat, 8,539,599 bushels of corn, 
1,767,117 bushels of oats, 177,319 bushels of rye, 
and 145,789 bushels of barley. These figures are 
larger than the corresponding ones a week ago by 
2,217,299 in wheat, and smaller by 460,305 in 
corn. The visible supply of wheat tor the corre- 
sponding week a year ago decreased 921,979 
bushels. 


THE case against Edward Annan and Francis 
E. Pinto of Brooklyn, for violating the McEyoy 
Grain Elevator Law, went over until the third 
Monday in September. The attorney for Messrs. 
Annan and Pinto said: “We are glad to get 
face to face with the canal boatmen, in whose in- 
terest this adjournment is asked. The canal 
boatmen have already had an extended argument 
before the Governor, and that, we think, ought 
to suffice. They have seized by the throat the 
business of elevating grain in Buffalo, and also 
in this port, and it is very important that a decis- 
ion should he had at the earliest possible day. 
We want to get at the Court of Appeals as soon 
as possible. It is not only whether we shall get 
five-eighths of a cent a bushel, but whether we 
shall do any business at all.” 


Tue President has allowed the River and Har- 
bor Bill to become law. The bill, as it had 
passed the House, appropriated $19,902,783. As 
agreed upon in conference it aggregates $22,277,- 
116, being a net increase of $2,374,333. The Sen- 
ate amendment for the purchase of the improve- 
ment known as the Green and Barron river im- 
provement was agreed to. The Senate receded 
from its amendment providing for the purchase 
of the Portage Lake Canal and the Lake Superior 
Ship Canal Railway and Iron Company Canal. 
The Senate amendment providing for a survey 
and location of a canal from the Illinois River at 
or near the town of Hennepin to the Mississippi 
River was agreed to; also the Senate amendment 
for a survey of a canal connecting the waters of 
Lake Michigan with the Calumet River. But 
the Government is not to be deemed committed 
to these projects nor indeed to any other project 
for which a survey is ordered in this bill, as will 
be seen by the following clause, added to that 
section of the bill making an appropriation for 
examinations, surveys, contingencies, etc., viz.- 
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«And provided further that the Government shall 
not be deemed to have entered upon any project 
for the construction or improvement of any water- 
way, harbor, or canal mentioned in this bill unless 
or until the work of construction shall have been 
actually appropriated for.” 


BUSINESS ON THE SAN FRANCISCO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


In his annual report to the Produce Exchange, Presi 
dent Dalton made a number of statements in regard to 
the business done on the Exchange. From his report we 
extract the following: 

“From statistics now complete the wheat crop of 1888 
in California amounted to, say, 865,000 short tons. This 
result is about what was indicated by the crop reports 
published by this Exchange last spring. I regret to say 
that for various reasons the collecting of such reports for 
this crop was discontinued, but I hope that the incoming 
board of directors may see their way to renew the collec- 
tion and dissemination of that which must be of informa- 
tion to all members of this Exchange. The crop now 
claiming the attention of the farmers, owing to drouth 
during the month of April, will be much short of esti- 
mates made in March, but unprecedented cool weather in 
May and June, aided by timely showers, made a marked 
improvement in the general condition, so we may expect 
not as great a shortage as was at one time anticipated. 
The business transacted at the sessions of the Call Board 
during the twelve months ended June 30 was as follows: 


WHERE, GODS eyemiemrec re cteiet oe eieeest sre a Siitaereer wens ace 973,000 
i3fiid Eh noc Gao nod cos 6 dd coacmocancoabec oda x ooanhsoctic 1,083,000 
IMIScellaneous semremecies sperm meetent cities tiereleisaioia 2,800 
GAINS AS: FU DOL Oletarayajraictece) en) stelalatalsteie erearaciaeee 4,510,000 


“These figures show a striking reduction from the busi- 
ness of the previous twelve months, the principal loss be 
ing in wheat. The large volume of business noted a year 
ago was due to over-speculation, and the natural result of 
such speculation was disaster, bringing in its train want 
of confidence and dull times. On the 3d of August, 1887, 
by order of your board of directors, all business of the 
Call Board Association was suspended for eighteen days. 
While it is to be hoped that resort will never again be 
made to such an unusual course, I reel confident that it 
was for the best interest of the Exchange and of all its 
members. The storm has long passed away, and, although 
its evil effects may now and then be noticed, I can con 
gratulate the Exchange on emerging from such a trying 
ordeal with its colors flying and with a front so strength- 
ened and entrenched that it can defy all the calumnia- 
tions of its enemies and be asafeguard and support to all 
its friends.” 


THE CORN CROP. 


The importance of the corn crop in its effect upon the 
prosperity of the country is often lost sight of in consid- 
ering the value of our wheat crop. The fact is, says a 
New York paper, that the latter cuts but a small figure 
as compared with the former. The relative value of corn 
or wheat per bushel is now about 50 to 90 cents. The 
wheat yield this year may be roughly estimated at 420,- 
000,000 bushels, worth, say, $378,000,000. The yield of 
corn will probably approximate 2,000,000,000 bushels, 
worth, say, $1,000,000.000. These figures show the rela- 
tive importance of the twocr-ps. Again, it should be 
remembered that the average yield of corn per acre is 
from twenty-two to twenty-five bushels, while wheat av- 
erages about twelve bushels. At the prices which have 
been ruling recently the value of corn per acre will aver- 
age about $12, while wheat will barely average $11 per 
acre. 

Corn is therefore by fara more important crop than 
wheat, and the excellent prospect of a big corn crop this 
year is one of the most favorable features of the crop sit- 
uation. During the past week there has been the same 
favorable conditions affecting corn that have been noticed 
for several weeks The Cincinnati Price Ourrent says: 

‘“‘With sufficiency of moisture and seasonable condi- 
tions otherwise for a few weeks, the crop may be confi- 
dently expected to equal the production in 1885, or to 
exceed it; in that year the area was about 2,300,000 acres 
less than planted this season. according to indication of 
official estimates, and yielded an average of 2644 bushels 
per acre for the entire country. This season’s gain in 
area, compared with 1885, is greater in the South than in 
the Western group of corn-raising states—the latter rep- 
resenting about 700,000 acres, or about 144 per cent., and 
the former 1,600,000, or 7144 per cant. The present out- 
look appears to be for a crop of about 1,950,000,000 bush- 
els, on continuance of favorable conditions. 

“Taking the area of the corn crop harvested in 1886, an 
application of the estimates of the different states as re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture in July, 1887, 
resulted in about 77,985,000 acres, as representing last 
year’s planting. The returns of area harvested are stated 
at 72,382,720 acres, or 5,592,000 acres less than were 
planted. Applying the estimate of this year’s planting to 
harvested area in 1887, the indicated planting this season 
is 75,430,000 acres, a gain of 3087,000 acres compared 
with last year’s crop harvested, but a decrease of 2,555,- 
000 aeres compared with last year’s planting.” 

With a view of showing the indicated area of corn 
planted and harvested last year, compared with this 


year’s estimated planting. in leading states and for other 
portions of the country, the Price Current submits the 
following compilation: 


Planted. Harvested. Planted. 


1887. 1887. 1888. 

ODIO eco ascreivatansteemegee 3,017,160 2,805,961 2,974,320 
IerGiby Go Ggasbsocdocaoobuat 00 8,757,890 3,569,994 3,891,290 
WNT OIB Se tie ntxccteaeieoieleatee tee siete 8,644,625 7,347,915 7,715,310 
Ort haosabo eapoopboosicandeos 8,085,560 7,191,148 7,483,990 
MASSOUNE. te ceitncisietetieinten ocslelers 6,743,985 6,406,785 6,598,990 
RANGGG Shani ee 6,393,875 5,242,979 5,609,985 
NeObrSsk Aer .cn.- onc cratreenios is 4,111,870 3,865,158 4,097,065 
MMiinniesotal cee: eee ee 681,750 606,756 624,960 
DAK ORME eels vis c nkigtenstastetsisniolass 795,150 636,120 737,900 
WACO ea Aamnoadnoncndens 1,131,975 1,018,778 1,059,530 
DMG CH gama torso coc lnteis oieratirverelelste 967,030 841,316 — 900,210 
KOMGUCKY ccm --tololeisle mere inveistessiovais 8,551,310 3,160,668 3,255,490 
UR NEC es aig ndbaontanoaydonds 3,569,230 3,497,848 3,637,760 

MRO ERA cma ci0.q0n dodoe 51,451,410 46,196,426 49,586,800 
Southern States, 12........... 23:276,390 22,995,758 23,638,175 
Middle States, 4............-- 2,725,520 2,667,428 2,672,180 
New England States.......... 264,310 263,917 268,245 
OWNS Se eanganasaneosanadprcpad 269,170 269,191 270,000 
Aggregate acres..........:.-: 77,986,800 72,392,720 75,430,406 


The area planted this year is about 2,300,000 acres 
greater than the acreage harvested in 1885, and the pres- 
ent outlook indicates that the acreage harvested this year 
will be in excess of that of 1885. In that year the yield 
was 1,936,176,000 bushels, and, barring unforeseen mis- 
haps, there is little doubt that the yield this year will be 
larger than that of 1885, and we will not be surprised 
should the crop turn out a round 2,090,000,000 bushels. 
This will furnish big business for the railroads, for it will 
mean an increase of more than 540,000,000 bushels over 
last year. 


WHEAT AND CHESS. 


There are countries where wheat is raised, but where 
chess is entirely unknown, this plant not having been in- 
troduced there; and consequently when wheat is winter- 
killed, no chess follows. We have known some farmers 
who have succeeded in entirely eradicating it from their 
farms, and we could never finda grain of chess on arigid 
examination of their grain; yet their wheat was some- 
times winter-killed. Chess is stunted and rendered in- 
visible to superficial observers when densely shaded with 
a heavy growth of wheat, in some instances ripening seed 
when the plants were only two inches high. But where 
the wheat was killed from any cause, the chess plants 
have sprung up three feet high in the space thus made for 
them, and borne thousands of seeds. Wheat and chess 
are two entirely distinct genera of plants, wheat being a 
Triticum and chess a Bromus, which are so unlike that 
one cannot change to the other, any more than a wild 
cherry can change to a choke pear. No instance has ever 
been known where plants of one genus have changed to 
those of another, and if it could take place the vegetable 
creation would soon become a mass of inextricable con- 
fusion, Some years ago one of the editors of the Country 
Gentleman offered $500 for three months to any one who 
would produce a plant part way changed from wheat to 
chess, on the ground that if such changes were constantly 
taking place a single plant might be found in a transitive 
condition among the countless millions all over the coun- 
try. But not a single claimant applied, in the face of a 
smaller penalty in case of failure or attesnapted imposition. 
The before mentioned causes show how easily inaccurate 
observers have been misled in this matter. The seed of 
chess is easily scattered into soil, by inconspicuous growth 
in manure, in seed not wholly clean, and in other ways. 
The adoption of the error has deterred some farmers from 
taking sufficient pains to clear their land of this weed, as 
others, more careful, have successfully done —Country 
Gentleman, 


WEEDS INJURIOUS TO WHEAT. 


The weeds that principally injure wheat are cockle 
(Lychnis githago), chess or cheat (Bromus secalinus), pig- 
eon weed or red root, steencrout, strong seed, wheat thief 
(Lithospumum arvense) (chiefly in spring wheat), field 
mustard, or charlock (Sinapsis Arvense), vetch, or black 
pea tare, wild radish, also called charlock. These are all 
annuals, for perenial weeds are confined to no particular 
crop. Cockleis a strong-growing, upright plant, reach- 
ing from 1 to 244 feet in height, with a purple flower and 
seed pod full of black seeds. It injures the wheat chiefly 
when ground for flour, discoloring it and imparting to it 
an unpleasant, bitter flavor. Chess is a species of grass. 
There are two other species of the same genus indigenous 
to the United States, and two more introduced from Eng- 
land. The leaves and stalks in their earlier stage greatly 
resemble those of wheat, but the flowers, stamens and 
seeds are very different. It grows chiefly in soil plowed 
in the fall, but is also met with in meadows and among 
spring crops where no wheat was ever sown. It is prob- 
ably a native of most parts of the Northern states, and, 
like other weeds, the germs are contained in the soil, 
ready to vegetate as soon as the conditions of growth are 
favorable. The seeds are very numerous. Seven thou- 
sand kernels have been counted growing from one root, 
enough to seed 300 acres the third year, were it cultivated. 
They are also very difficult to destroy, passing through 
animals and fowls without losing the germinative power. 
It was formerly as plentiful in England as it is with us, 
Bu by a in sowing clean seed it is now all but exter- 
minated. 


>THE 


Memberships in the Chicago Board of Trade have 
fluctuated between $1,500 and $1,550. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have been selling as low as $1,350. 


The Chicago Open Board of Trade has taken stron 


ground against privilege treding, and one day lately busi-’” 


ness in that line was entirely susperded. 


Quite a sensation was created by the report that the 
tower of the Chicago Board of Trade was unsafe. 
chitect Boyington says that the report that the tower is 
likely to topple over is clear nonsense. 


One of the new rules of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce is intended to put a stop to all trading before 
and after Board hours, and provides a fine of $10 on any 
member who cffersto sell or buy outside of the exchange 
room. : 


On Aug. 8 the New York Produce Exchange hauled 
up four members before the complaint commlttee to an- 
swer to the charge of trading after hours. They pleaded 
guilty. The managers say they intend to put a stop to 
this kind of trading, 


The Board of Trade directory is making arrangements 
to get New York Produce Exchange quotations by direct 
wire instead of by its ticker, as at present. Complaint is 
made that by the present system quotations are frequent- 
ly from twenty minutes to thirty minutes old when they 
are posted, and practically useless. 


The bucket-shop war still wages in Canada. A num- 
ber of bucker-shop keepers and frequenters were tried in 
Toronto on the 2d inst., and were found guilty and 
fined in sums ranging from $20 to $100 and costs. All the 
evidence showed that the sole object of the establishments 
was to afford people the opportunity to buy and sell 
stock without money. The case will be appealed. A 
prominent lawyer of Montreal, being asked what he 
thought about the city attorney’s expressed opinion that 
it was doubtful if under the recent act a conviction could 
be obtained in that city under the new system of carrying 
on the business, replied: ‘‘The bill is plain enough. Tae 
point is as to whether it is a matter for the city to inter- 
fere in at all. Ithink not. It is exactly similar to any 
case of stealing or swindling, in which it is not the duty 
of the city to take the initiative, but of the party swin- 
dled. There must be direct evidence, not mere suspicion, 
and how can a policeman give this? It must be some 
private citizen who can speak positively as to a contract 
in a bucket shop, and who should be public-spirited 
enough to come forward and lay an information, in which 
case I shall be surprised if the bill is not found quite 
equal to the case.” 


The Chicago Board of Trade directors reprimanded 
twenty-nine of its members for dealing in puts and calls. 
Among the prominent members who were called and 
found guilty were Ream, Lindblom, and Roach, and they 
went in with the others, with very good grace, to get 
their medicine. They were told by the president, after 
having all pleaded guilty to the offense charged, which 
was a Violation of section 9 of rule 4, that it was the firm 
determination of the Board to stop the practice of trading 
in puts and calls. They had the promise of a hundred or 
more of the prominent members that they would co- 
operate with them to the fullest extent to put astop to the 
pernicious practice which was not warranted by the 
rules of the Board or the laws of the state, The 
sentence of the board of directors would be that they be 
censured for their action now, and that any future trad- 
ing in puts and calls was to render the offender liable to 
expulsion. The Board also made announcement of the 
fact that hereafter trading out of hours would render the 
parties to it liable to suspension. With regard to Orafts, 
was was suspended for a year for trading in puts and calls, 
and Canter and Cowles, who each got six months suspen- 
sion for the same offense, the Board announced that it had 
decided to withdraw the penalties and place them on the 
same footing as the rest. Secret committees were ap- 
pointed to carry out the work of the Board in this par- 
ticular, and they will go at once to work upon it. 


The American Cotton Seed Oil Trust held its annual 
meeting Aug. 1, with President J. H. Flagler in the 
chair. He announced that from the 163 companies form- 
ing the trust he had received the most satisfactory re- 
ports. The outstanding certificates of the trust represen- 
ted a capital of $42,183,285.38. The net earnings for the 
past year were $2,371,376.34; expended for improvement 
or betterments, $350,931.71; balance for the year, $2,020,- 
445 63. No dividend was declared, the surplus earnings 
being reserved for use in furtherance of the'purposes of 
the trust. The following trustees were elected: For 
three years—J. H. Flagler, Jay O. Moss, Samuel Thomas. 
Far two years—Jules Aldige. For one year—N. K. Fair- 
bank, W. P. Anderson, J. H. Kendall. They elected the 
following officers: J. H. Flagler, president; ie O. Moss, 
treasurer; W. P. Anderson, secretary; Jules A dige, first 
vice-president. 
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Marine Insurance—Actual Total Loss. 


There may be an ‘‘actual total loss” of a vessel within 
the meaning of that term in a marine insurance policy, 
although the vessel remains 7m specde where it is notwith- 
standing irretrievably lost to the owner So held by the 
New York Court of Appeals in the case of Carr vs. 
Providence Washington Insuranc2 Company, reported in 
the Central Review. 


Bill of Lading—Carrier—Delivery. 


By the terms of a bill of lading certain goods were con 
signed to the order of the consignor, the bill was indorsed 
in blank, and was negotiated as security for a draft drawn 
by the consignor on a third person The Supreme Court 
of Georgia held, in The Boatmen’s Savings Bank vs. 
Western & Atlantic Company, that a common carrier had 
no right to deliver the goods to such third person without 
the production of the bill of lading or authority from the 
holder thereof. 


Limited Partnership Certificate. 


The New York Court of Appeals held in the case of 
the President and Directors of the Manhattan Company 
vs. Phillips, that there was no material variance between 
the certificate of formation of a limited partnership ex- 
pressing the nature of the business to be a general com- 
mission business, buying and selling grain, flour and pro- 
duce on commission, and a published notice stating the 
business to be ‘“‘for the purpose of conducting a general 
commission business.” The court held also that where 
the certificate of a limited partnership was recorded on 
Oct. 1, but was not published until Oct. 10, there was 
still compliance with the statute requiring partners to 
publish the terms of the partnership when requested for 
at least six weeks “immediately” after the recording the 
certificate. 


A Bucket Shop Case. 


The Chicago Board of Trade won one of its so-called 
‘‘bucket-shop” cases through a decision rendered in the 
Appellate Court by Judge Garnett July 18. The decision 
was in the case of the New York & Chicago Grain & 
Stock Exchange against the Board. It lays down a prin- 
ciple of vital importance to the Board of Trade, which 
applies not only to the New York & Chicago Grain & 
Stock Exchange but to all the other ‘‘bucket-shops” as 
well. Judge Garnett’s ruling is that the Board of Trade 
is a private corporation conducted in the interests of its 
members, and that it can withhold its quotations from 
any one it sees fit. 

Before December, 1885, the New York & Chicago Ex- 
change received the quotations. Then the ‘ bucket- 
shop” war broke out. The Board cut off quotations 
from the exchange and made a contract with the Western 
Union and the Gold Stock Telegraph Companies by 
which they furnished prices current to persons designated 
by the Board. The Board then undertook to take from 
the New York & Chicago Exchange its quotation ticker. 
The exchange secured a preliminary injunction prevent- 
ing this, and on the final hearing of the case the injunc- 
tion was dissolved and the exchange’s suit was dismissed. 
The exchange appealed to the Appellate Court. 

Judge Garnett, who writes the opinion for the upper 
court, affirms the action of the lower tribunal dismissing 
the exchange’s bill. He said the case presented the ques- 
tion: Hasthe Board of Trade of the city of Chicago 
the right to collect the market quotations through its em. 
ployes and send them to the telegraph offices as private 
dispatches intended for persons named as its correspond- 
ents, such action being in effect a suppression of the 
quotations from those who are not correspondents? The 


court decided that the Board had such a right. His de- | 


cision was as follows: 

“The Board of Trade was organized as a private cor- 
poration in 1859, and has continuously conducted its 
affairs for the benefit of its members only, having no 
pecuniary interest in the operations taking place on its 
exchange. Its charter is framed in the form of an 
ordinary private corporation in whose affairs no one is 
especially interested except its own members. It has 
grown into an institution of vast commercial influence, 
and the quotations of prices coming from its exchange 
may be justly regarded asa potential factor in fixing 
market values of the necessaries of life. 

“The growth of the corporation in power and influence 
does not, however, change its character. It has the right 
to collect the market quotations or refuse to doso. Hayv- 

chosen to procure this information it may dispose of 
it as its board of directors may order. The members 
being charged with the expense should, in all fairness, 
have the advantage of controlling its distribution. 

“The market news is accessible to the producer and 
consumer through their agents. The instantaneous news 
which the Grain & Stock Exchange contends it has the 
tight to receive may not reach the principal except by the 
slower methods of newspaper publication, but his rep- 


_ resentative, the broker, is at all times in immediate con- 


tact with it, and is bound to use it to the best advantages 
of his principal. 

“There is no just principle which can deny the direc- 
tors of the Board of Trade acting as trustees for the mem- 
bers. The individual business of the members is of a 
private character; the aggregate business of the members 
is not of a different character.” 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT SURPLUS. 


Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Buyers and sellers of wheat are in continual doubt and 
difficulty as to the effect of good and bad crops and in- 
crease or decrease of area. It has more than once hap- 
pened that prices have been high when our crop has been 
large, and low when the product has been small. The 
cause is no mystery; the law of supply and demand has 
not been violated, but price has conformed strictly to the 
supply of the world. Hence the size of our own crop is 
of no special consequence except as a factor of the aggre- 
gate supply. This country produces more than one-fifth 
of the wheat of the world; Europe more than one half, 
and the entire deficiency of the world, not mentioning un- 
considered trifles which commerce carries to a few wheat- 
eating people in distant ports, is found in Western Eu- 
rope, mostly in Great Britain. 

An analysis of the official statistics of Great Britain 
shows where needed wheat has been obtained, and in 
what proportion each country isa factor. It will perhaps 
surprise many to learn that for this period, from 1872 to 
1884 inclusive, the United States has furnished in grain 
and flour 51.1 per cent. more than one-half of the whole, 
and for the sixteenth year, 1887, the proportion has in- 
creased to 62.7 percent. Russia in fifteen years averaged 
13 6 per cent. of the whole, and for the year 1887 only 7.1 
per cent. India contributed an average of 7.9 per cent. 
and for the year closing 10.9 per cent., which is the 
smallest percentage in the last five years, and a very sharp 
decline from the previous year in absolute quantity. Aus- 
tralasia is quite fluctuating in its contribution, averaging 
3.9 per cent. for fifteen years and 1.7 per cent. the six- 
teenth, sending less than a million hundredweights one 
year and five millions another season. These three com- 
petitors of the United States have altogether furnished 
only 25.4 per cent. less than half as much, during fifteen 
years, and a much smaller proportion the past year. 

The following table shows the proportion sent by the 
four main sources of supply, the remainder, though ag- 
gregating nearly as much as Russia, India and Austral- 
asia together, gathered from many countries of Europe, 
Asia, Africa and the Americas: 
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The actual quantity imported by Great Britain averages 
121,256,572 bushels per annum for fifteen years (counting 
bushels at 20 pounds), of which the United States has 
contributed 929,656,838 bushels, or an average of 61,977,- 
122 bushels annually. Stated in bushels. for other coun- 
tries, the record is: 


Countries. In fifteen years. | Average. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
United States...... 29,656,838) 61,977,122 
1 CE eaecincio se olc 246,991,629 16,466,109 
PWG ai ances cler2 143,528,146) 9,568,543 
Australasia ....... 70,309,557} 4,687,304 
Other countries... . | 428,362,405 28,557,494 
Potallen. care ses } 1,818,848,575) 121,256,572 


The share contributed by Russia has been very varia. 


ble. It was largest in the first year of the fifteen, and 
ranges from 3,000,0000 to 18,000.000 hundredweight. It 
has recently been less thanin former years 

The increased receipts from India since 1882 have given 
false impressions of the importance of competition from 
th»t quarter, The commercial press has become especial- 
ly excited over the temporary movement which h:s al- 
ready been retarded for lack of export wheat. Three or 
four years ago there was a small increase of acreage, a 
million or two above the normal 26,000,000 which had 
been seeded from time immemorial, which has already 
been partly given up. 

There is small prospect of increased exportation 
for India, except by slow degrees, atd subject to 
frequent lapses by reason of poor crop years. The 
natives still work for a few cents per day, plow with a 
stick, thrash in the primitive fashion, and market dit and 
seeds of weeds with the grain. The habits and prejudices 
of centuries still cling to them. Their food is still rice 
and millets, and few of them know the taste of wheat. 
In numbers four times as many as the people of this coun- 
try, they have less than 27,000,000 acres in wheat, which 
is eaten mainly by Europeans in India. Under present 
conditions there is little land to spare for extension of 
wheat culture. It could be done by infusing Occidental 
progressiveness into beings steeped in Oriental inertia 
from time immemorial, teaching them a new agriculture, 
training them in the use of modern implements, and 
doubling the products of agricultural cultivation, thus 
releasing lands for new industries. These changes, if 
sudden, would be miracles. There is scarcely a people 
on the face of the globe less likely to change their indus- 
trial status suddenly. 


[ITEMS FROM ABROAD] 


EIEIEVAVEIEIENE 


The international grain market opens at Vienna on 
Aug. 27. 


The Argentine Republic and Chili will have a surplus 
probably of 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


The tariff bill passed some months since by Sweden 
makes the duty on wheat, rye, maize and barley 67 cents; 
on oats, 26.8 cents, and on bran 8 cents per 22014 pounds. 


In spite of the high tariff on wheat and flour into France, 
the value of the imports during the first six months of the 
present year has increased 32,000,000 francs, while the 
exports have decreased 7,000,000 francs. 


The advices from France are so unfavorable as to the 
wheat harvest that it is estimated that there will be a de- 
ficiency in her wheat crop of 35,000,000 hectoliters, or 
about 98,000,000 American bushels. Thisis about one- 
fourth of the whole wheat crop of France. 


Belgium, Holland and Denmark have promise of an 
average crop of wheat in 1888. The average net imports 
of two of these countries for the period of ten years has 
been: Belgium, 15,954,873 bushels; Holland, 7,523,354 
bushels, and Denmark, 2,119,047 bushels net exports. 


La Plata wheat and maize exports in May, 1888, were 
590,837 bushels of wheat and 1,611,041 bushels of maize. 
The home consumption is large in view of the small crop 
of maize, especially for horse feed in the cities. Some of 
the La Plata maize is marketed in Brazil. The expected 
exports for the remaining part of the season are small. 


Prince Bismarck, as Prussian Minister of Commerce, 
has sent a circular to the leading members of the Berlin 
Produce Exchange, setting forth in general terms new 
conditions for the regulation of the sale of corn. These 
conditions, which will come into force from Oct. 1 next. 
refer to the quality and weight of rye and wheat for 
future delivery. The normal weight of rye is fixed at 
seventy two kilograms per hectoliter, instead of seventy 
as at present. Russian rye is, moreover, no longer to be 
dealt in for future delivery. 


The exports of wheat from St. Petersburg for the week 
ended July 14, 1888, were 16,800 bushels, and since the 
opening of navigation 37,200 bushels, against 1,750,080 
bushels in 1887, 2,823,360 bushels in 1886, and 5,230,000 
bushels in 1885 for the corresponding period. The ex- 
ports of oats from St. Petersburg for the week ended 
July 14, 1888, were 1,401,120 bushels, and since the open- 
ing of navigation 7,916,560 bushels. The exports from 
Liban and Riga have been more than from St. Petersburg. 
There oats were cheap, and displaced corn in the United 
Kingdom to a considerable extent. 


The Italian wheat crop in 1888 is reported to be de- 
ficient. If itis as much deficient as the early estimates 
make it Italy will require as large imports of fereign 
wheat as in any year of the last three. The Austro- 
Hungarian wheat crop of 1888 is probably somewhat 
under average. The surplus of the 1887 crop was placed 
at 20,000,000 bushels, of which upward of 13,000,000 
bushels have been exported in the period from Aug. 1, 
1887, to May 1, 1888, leaving about 7,000,000 bushels then 
available for export. The Russian wheat crop promises 
to be larger than the large crop of 1887, but the Russian 
rye crop will not be nearly so large as the 800,000,000 rye 
crop of 1887. Russia will have a large surplus of wheat 
for export in 1888 if no misfortune should happen to her 
crop of 1888, which is now about ready for the harvest. 
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A canal across Italy is being planned, to connect the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean. It will begin at Fano. 


The eastward movement of flour and grain from the 
West through Buffalo, for the month of July, 1888, 
showed an increase of 1,600,469 barrels in receipts of 
flour, and decrease of 2,191,915 bushels in receipts of 
grain. Compared with the same month last, year, the re- 
ceipts of flour were the largest in the history of the trade, 
being 1,947,070 barrels for the month of July. 


Dominion government engineers are at. work complet- 
ing the surveys for the new Soo Canal. A dozen different 
lines of location have been run. The best of these will be 
chosen. It is understood that no insurmountable engi- 
neering difficulties are to be overcome, though from the 
rocky nature of the ground the expenses will naturally 
be heavy. ‘The canal will only be a few hundred yards 
in length and there will be but one lock. It is stated on 
authority that invitation for tenders for construction of 
the canal will be issued shortly by the department. 


Captain Marshall estimates that the expediture of $587,- 
500 will carry a channel seven feet deep at low water 
mark from the mouth of the Ilinois River to LaSalle; in 
other words, that this expenditure, added to what the 
state of Illinois has expended, would complete 238 miles 
of the proposed route, leaving 100 miles still to be done. 
A further expenditure of $3,500,000 would carry it to 
Joliet, sixty miles further east. There is no good reason 
for dilly-dallying with this matter, the greatest and most 
necessary of all the now pending internal improvement 
projects. 


Atout thirteen hundred feet of the Miami Canal is 
covered by the Cincinnati Exposition Building, and the 
managers are trying to disguise the old and odorous ditch 
by representing it as a street in Venice with its gay gon- 
doliers. But business is business, and in the pursuit of 
the same, now and then the proverbial mule puts in his 
appearance with a big tow-line connecting him with an 
old fashioned canalboat, where the cook is seen, as usual, 
“gassing” the hands and throwing slops in the ‘‘canawl.”’ 
It is a curious scene, and should be witnessed to be ap- 
preciated. 


Captain Marshall has submitted his report on the Chi- 
cago harbor, the Illinois River improvements, and the 
Calumet harbor. He thinks favorably of the concrete of 
Portland cement, bucked by domestic cement, used for 
breakwater purposes, and asks a total appropriation for 
the harbor in 1890 of $872,000. This is a moderate esti- 
mate. The government should have no hesitation in 
making all necessary appropriations for the improvement 
of this harbor. The duties collected at this port amount 
to $5,000,000 a year, and a gread deal of our commerce 
is strictly domestic. More steamboats and sailing vessels 
clear at this port than at any other in the United States. 


The Montreal Gazette, the special organ of the Domin- 
ion Cabinet, advises the ministers to remove any pretext 
for proposed discrimination by the United States against 
Canada’s canal tolls, and says: ‘‘If the alternative comes 
to be presented to Canada of making free all produce 
passing from Lake Erie through the Welland Canal, or 
imposing a toll on all alike, no matter what was the desti- 
nation, it will be prudent to abolish tolls. In that case 
grain for Canadian ports on Lake Ontario will be relieved 
of tolls as well as grain for American ports intended for 
local consumption, while if the full rate of 20 cents a ton 
is exacted the ability of the St. Lawrence to compete with 
the Erie will be destroyed, and we shall be retaining a 
small toll at the expense of the transportation interests 
and to the loss of the business upon the retention and 
growth of which the prosperity of the St. Lawrence 
highway largely depends.” 


The plan of making a waterway from the bend of the 
Illinois River at Hennepin to the Mississippi River was 
first proposed in 1866 by a surveyor who had investigated 
the route. The line was surveyed in 1870, but nothin 
was done about it. In 1882 the project had so far aaiamed 
definite shape that a survey of the route was provided 
for by an act of Congress. Since then a bill for the ap- 
propriation of money needed to begin the actual excava- 
tion of the canal has been before each session of Congress, 
but has not yet been carried through, owing to a very un- 
reasonable opposition on the part of some members from 
other states—unreasonable because the construction of the 
line would be an undoubted advantore to the entire com- 
merce of the West and Northwest. ‘The Hennepin Canal, 
as projected, begins in the Henry Pool, twelve miles west 
of LaSalle, rising 205 feet to the summit in eighteen miles; 
at the twenty-sixth mile a navigable feeder thirty-seven 
miles long reaches to the Rock River at Dixon. From the 
feeder junction two lines have been surveyed; the Marais 
d’Osier line, the most northerly, and somewhat the shorter 
line, and the Rock Island line, which follows a course 
some miles south of the other. The Marais d’Osier line 
extends Northwest from the junction to the Mississippi 
above the Rock Island Rapids, near Albany. The descent 
from the summit is seventy five feet and the distance 
sixty-four miles from the Illinois. The Rock Island route 
leaves the main line near Green River crossing, leading 
west to Rock River, which is followed by slack-water to 


| near the mouth. The descent is 101 feet and the distance 


seventy-seven miles from the Illinois. The estimated 
cost of construction by the Marais d’Osier route is $5,- 
811,868; by the Rock Island route, $6,709,836. 


The American Engineer is our authority for the statc- 
ment that the projected ship canal between Bordeaux, on 
the Atlantic, and Narbonne, on the Mediterranean, 
France, seems still to occupy the French mind. It would 
be a vast undertaking comprising, as it does, a length of 
330 miles, to save a voyage around Spain of 700 miles at 
an estimated cost of $130,000,000. It is stated that the 
plan also contemplates the construction of a railway track 
along its margin, co that by the use of locomotive towage 
aspeed of seven miles an hour could be maintained by 
day and also by night by the aid of electric lights. Thirty- 
eight locks would be required, and the depth of twenty- 
seven feet would allow of the passage of heavy iron- 
clads. 


The Canadian Government has asked for tenders for 
the construction of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and for the 
enlargement of the St. Lawrence canals. The advertise- 
ment calls for the construction of a canal on the Cana- 
dian side of the river, through the Island of St. Mary. 
As for the St. Lawrence enlargements, tenders are asked 
for the construction of two locks and the deepening and 
widening of the upper entrance of the Galop’s Canal; for 
the deepening and enlargement of the summit level of the 
Cornwall Canal; the construction of a new lock at each 
of the three lock stations on the Cornwall Canal between 
the town of Cornwall and Maple Grove; the deepening 
and widening of the channel way of the canal; the con- 
struction of bridges, ete. With the Canadian Sault Canal 
built, the St. Lawrence & Welland Canals enlarged, and 
the use of the St. Clair flats guaranteed by treaty, Cana 
dian vessels will have a right of way from Lake Superior 
to the ocean. 


The Advocate is compelled to admit that the canals have 
not made that creditable showing which we had a right 
to expect this season. From the opening of navigation 
to August 1 the total number of bushels of grain carried 
from Buffalo was 18,204,990, while last season up to that 
period 21,910,680 bushels had gone over the route. A 
poor export demand, bad canal breaks and a general hold- 
ing off, owing to unusually poor freights offered by the 
scalpers, are the main cause of this decline. During 
July the shipments of canal grain from Buffalo amounted 
only to 3,598,260 bushels, against 6,895,860 bushels dur- 
ing July of last year. The breaks stopped traffic for 
twenty days. Notwithstanding all the talk of anti-canal 
men as to the railroads taking all the grain, it should be 
observed that rail shipments of lake grain for July were 
only 2,428,600 bushels, and since January 1, 13,523,710 
bushels, or only about as much as the canal carried dur- 
ing the months. Freights have been disastrously low, 
and many boatmen have not as yet carried a bushel of 
grain. The aggregate receipts at Buffalo, says Wednes 
day’s Courter, from the opening of navigation to 
date are 28,720,410 bushels, while last year, to the 
end of July, they were 39,188,350 bushels. Flour, how- 
ever, shows a marked improvement; the month’s receipts 
were 608,460 barrels against 561,450 barrels for July of 
last year, and this season 1,908,890 barrels against 1,546, - 
990 barrels last season. While there has been a falling 
off in receipts of grain which did not go elsewhere, there 
has been a large increase in the receipts of iron ore which 
heretofore was discharged at other points. Up to yester- 
day afternoon 35,600 gross tons of ore were delivered 
here, against 13,110 tons for the corresponding period 
last season. 


We are indebted to General O. M. Poe for the follow- 
ing records of St. Mary’s Falls Canal including the statis- 
tics of its commerce during the month of July, 1888: 
Number and class of vessels through the canal: Steamers 
930; sail vessels 381; rafts and unregistered craft 85; 
total 1,396. Total freight 1,156,842 tons; total registered 
tonnage 887,647 tons; number of passengers 7,393; num- 
ber of lockages 663. Again the usual report is made that 
the business of the canal for the month was greater than 
for any other month in its history: the excess being 138,- 
527 tons of freight, and 79,369 tons registered. On Jul 
23, the freight tonnage was 58,648 tons, and on July 80it 
was 65,354. The latter was 11,012 tons greater than the 
largest day’s business in any previous year, namely, 
August 28, 1887, when 54,342 tons of freight passed the 
canal. The average daily freight tonnage for the month 
was 37,317 tons. The freight traffic was 188,113 tons 
larger than for the corresponding month last year. The 
total of this season’s traffic of the canal to the close of 
July was 2,810,816 tons as against 2,585,193 tons for the 
same period last year, or an increase of 276,623 tons. 

The British, Dominion and Provincial Governments 
have expended $55,000,000 on Canadian canals, and it ap- 
pears that the results are disappointing for that enormous 
outlay. Inthe work of deepening Welland Canal toa 
fourteen-foot draft it has recently been discovered that 
between Kingston and Cornwall, a distance of 100 miles 
on the St. Lawrence River, unlooked for engineering dif- 
ficulties have appeared which may lead to the abandon- 
ment of the deepening projects, Recent surveys show 
that to blast a fourteen-foot channel through certain long 
stretches of the rock would cost four times as much as the 
government’s estimate. The matter will be laid before 
parliament at the next session. 


The Journal of Indianapolis, Ind., says: ‘Shipments 
of grain to Detroitand Sandusky are quite heavy, but the 
AaB men in this territory have given the Toledo market 
the cold shake. The seaboard lines are forwarding but 
little grain.” 


Meeske & Hoch’s brewery at Negaunee, Mich., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Loss $3,000; fully insured. 


C. D. Van Wagenen, a prominent and highly respected 
member of the New York Produce Exchange, has died. 


Louis G. Graff, a prominent grain merchant of Phila- — 


delphia, Pa., is lying very ill at his home in Riverton, N. 
Je 


A large grain warehouse at McMinnville Crossing, 
Ore., was destroyed by an incendiary fire July 12. Loss 
$4,500; insurance $3,000. 


Two grain elevators at Richmond, Minn., were struck 
by lightning on the night of Aug. 1. But little damage 
was Aone to the buildings. 


The roof of the engine room of tbe Cairo Elevator at 
Cairo, Ill., was destroyed during a terrific wind and rain 


storm which visited that place Aug. 5. 


J. M. Quinn’s grain elevator at Newmarket, Iowa, was 
damaged to the extent of $600 during a severe wind 
storm which swept over that place Aug. 2. 


Hartmann & Fehrenbach’s porter brewer 
brook, a suburb of Wilmington, Del., was 
fire July 16. Loss $5,000; insurance $1,500. 


A small boy named Booth came near being suffocated 
in the grain elevator at DeSmet, Dak., one day recently. 
The spout was opened while he was playing in the wheat 
bin, and he was rescued just in the nick of time. 


The large grain elevators in the vicinity of the Little & 
Croft Lumber Co.’s establishment at Evansville, Ind., 
had a narrow escape from fire during the burning of that 
plant Aug. 1. A providential shifting of the wind was all 
that saved them. 


The Chicago Lumber Co.’s elevator at Waterville, 
Kan., was totally destroyed by fire a short time ago. The 
fire is thought to have been of incendiary origin. The 
buildlng, which cost $12,000, isatotal loss, the insurance 
companies having refused to insure it, as an attempt had 
been made once before to burn it. 


at Silver- 
estroyed by 


A most disastrous fire occurred at Lindsay, Ont., July 
22, destroying the large storehouse owned and occupied 
by the firms of Dundas & Flavelle Bros. and Sadler, D 
das & Co., grain and provision dealers. Fifteen thousand 
bushels of wheat and a large quantity of produce were 
consumed. Loss $25,000; insurance $20,000. 


Bert Woodward, Farmer City, Ill., met with a painful 
accident while shoveling corn at. the big crib in that city 
July 30. He became entangled in the machinery and one 
of his feet was drawn in in such a manner as to crush it 
badly. He will probably lose two or three of his toes, 
but the rest of his foot will not be permanently injured. 


Isaac Eldridge, who for the past year has been identi- 


Hf 


re 


fied with the Sibley Elevator Co. of this city, and for - 
many years a prominent stock yards merchant, was pros- 
trated by a peculiar stroke afew days ago, from which 


he cannot recover. Mr. Sibley. the active manager of 
the Sibley Elevator Co., is a son-in-law of Mr. Eldridge. 


Donald Cameron, senior member of the commission 
firm of D. & D.S. Cameron of New York City, and for 
many years a member of the Produce Exchange there, 
died at his home in Brooklyn July 31. Mr. Cameron was 
torn in the West Indies, and at the time of his death was 
seventy-two years of age. His death was due to conges- 
tion of the lungs. 


Elevator “‘A” at Peoria, Ill., owned by the Peoria & 
Pekin Union Railway Company, together with twelve 
or fifteen carloads of malt, was destroyed by fire Aug. 14. 
The elevator was insured for its full value, and there was 
$5,000 insurance on its contents. The loss is estimated 
at $125,000. The fire is supposed to have been of in- 
cendiary origin. 


The elevator owned by the Minneapolis & St. Louis Ele- 
vator Co. at Madison, Minn., was struck by lightning 
July 21. Fire started in the cupola, and in half an hour 
the building was burned to the ground. Fortunately 
only 200 bushels of wheat were in the building. The loss 
is estimated at $3,000. A heavy shower anual the Pacific 
Freieees which was but a few feet away, from destruc- 

on, 


Bingham Bros,’ elevator at Kentland, Ind., w: - 
stroyed by fire July 18, together with a large quan 
grain. The elevator at that place owned by Thomas 
Brown of Chicago 
vator had a capacity of 100,000 bushels of grain 
valued at $10,000, About 15,000 bushels of rain were 
burned in this building. The Bingham elevator was 
valued at $5,000, and was insured for $3,500. A large 
amount of other property was also destroyed. 


anne 


Dean Bros., Ava, Il]., have just compl = 
bushel elevator in connection with their ie fll as 
building is equipped with machinery of the most modern 
type, and the firm anticipate doing ‘a big grain business. 


was also destroyed. The Brown ele-. 


ers” for a lot of gamblers. 
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Ares AFomment. 


WE ARE A GREAT PEOPLE. 


An investigator has discovered that more tonnage is 
transported through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal than the 
Suez Canal, which has long been upon the list of the 
wonders of the world. Of course, ithas! This republic 
has more great things in a minute than the effete mon- 
archies have in a day.—Baltimore Herald. 


BOSS TWEED'S QUESTION. 


What are they todo? They cannot decently continue 
the suspension of the members and omit like punishment 
of a hundred or more whose offense is identical. And 
yet to suspend so large a number would cause as little em- 
barrassment. Member after member admits without hes- 
itation and seemingly without fear of the State’s Attorney 
that he has violated not only a rule of the board, but also 
a penal statute of the s‘ate. What is to be done? The 
board that commenced disciplinary processes is paralyzed 
by the extent of the offense, and it is idle to ask the State’s 
Attorney to interfere. Of what avail, then, are rules and 
statutes? 

The board itself must settle this problem, and settle it 
in conformity with the law of the state. If it is unequal to 
the task of eliminating from its operations the gambling 
which is practiced despite its prohibition its usefulness is 
groatly impaired, and the correction must be applied by 
the state itself.—Ohicago Times. 


OIRCUMSTANOES ALTER CASES. » 


A year ago the European milling journals were con- 
vinced that the Dakota and Minnesota hard wheats had 
deteriorated and were no longer so desirable as they were 
formerly. That was when the English millers could not 
hope to get enough of those wheats to grind. Now they 
have a supposed chance to buy those wheats, and they 
admit they are finest of the fine. The London Miller 
styles them now ‘‘the superb hard wheats of Dakota and 

innesota” and ‘‘these magnificent wheats,’ and the 
London Willers’ Gazette frankly calls the Dakota and 
Minnesota wheats ‘‘this very desirable wheat” and ‘‘the 
best wheat in the world.” We are pleased to see this 
change in tone, bnt we cannot forbear asking whether, in 
case the English millers fail finally to secure a large sup- 
ply of Dakota and Minnesota hard wheats through the 
Scandinavian Elevator Company, they will again take up 
the ‘‘sour grapes” cry and depreciate the grain they are 
so enthusiastically praising now.—WMilling World. 


THE BUCKET-SHOP DECISION. 


No one who is not directly interested in bucket shop 
operations will deny that the decision is good logic as 
well as good law. The men who have sought to force 
the board to let them know all the price changes as fast as 
the same occur cannot plead a wish to make a legitimate 
use of them. During the many years the quotations 
were supplied the recipients employed them as a basis for 
betting, and nothing else. They were not made the 
means of moving a single ounce of produce from the pro- 
ducer toward the consumer, but simply as information 
on which they could rake in a sure profit as ‘‘bookmak- 
There is no reason to suppose 
they would employ the quotations to any better purpose 
if the service were insisted upon for the future. In de: 
ciding against the claim the court has not only ruled in 
favor of the board as a party in litigation, but has acted 
far better for the interest of the community by refusing 
to give aid and comfort to those who have demanded as- 
sistance in breaking the laws and working for the de- 
moralization of the community.—Ohicago Tribune. 


STATISTICIAN DODGE, 

It has been given out that this official is retained in of- 
fice because the bureau (commonly called department) of 
agriculture at Washington cannot get along without him 
If that is a sufficient reason the country should be devout- 
ly thankful that his indispensable life is spared. In 
case he should be removed from this mundane sphere of 
activity the machinery of the bureau would come to a 
standstill, and there is no telling what dire consequences 
would ensue if he is really the only man connected with 
the government who cannot be spared. . 

But there is some reason to believe that the bureau 
could survive if his services were dispensed with, and that 
aman even more competent might be found to take his 
place. Errors of an inexcusable character have more 
than once been detected aud exposed in his statistics, and 
in some respects his reports are unnecessarily and serious- 
ly misleading. 

For instance, he reports the totals of cereal crops in bush- 
els, giving the impression that they are commercial or 
weighed bushels, and it is only long after the firs: publica- 
tion of the totals that it appears from the published volume 
of the bureau that he is talking about measured bushels. 
Dealers everywhere understand a bushel of wheat to be 
aiaty pounds, and they naturally understand that the 
statistician means sixty pounds when he speaks of a bush- 
el unless he expressly states that he means measured 
bushels. 

Mr. Dodge originally reported the wheat crop of 1887 
at 456,329,000 bushels. Dealers naturally supposed, as 
he offered no explanation, that he meant bushels of sixty 
pounds. But on page 543 of the volume for that year is 
a total showing that he meant measured bushels, which 
averaged but fifty-eight and one-half pounds to the bush- 
el, and that the actual crop, stated in bushels of sixty 


pounds, was 445,047,538, or about 11,300,000 bushels less 
than the number originally given out for the information 
of the public. 

Now, it may be that Mr. Dodge would not fairly have 
been expected to give an early estimate of the number of 
commercial bushels. But he might have been expected 
to state what he meant. He should have said that his 
estimate was in measured bushels, and might be exces- 
sive. He might have given what information he possessed 
as to the average weight of the measured bushel, or if he 
had no information upon that point he might have said 
so. Such facts seem to indicate that the services of 
Statistician Dodge are not absolutely indispensable — 
Chicago Times. 


DEFENDING SPECULATION. 


Speculation is an element which cannot be eliminated 
from the business world, nor is it desirable to do so. It 
is at once an indication of the prevailing sentiment and, a 
factor which makes that sentiment effective in promoting 
business activity. It discounts the future only after a 
due consideration of present known conditions, and it se- 
lects its objects with care and judgment, which the great 
interests involved render necessary. Any condition of 
affairs which does not allow a basis for speculation is an 
unhealthy one. For itis nothing but speculation which 
removes business from the realms of mere hand to mouth 
trading to a broad basis of confidence in the future. It is 
speculation which induces manufacturers, jobbers. and 
dealers to largely increase their stocks to meet future an- 
ticipated requirements, and when the conditions and pros- 
pects do not justify such course, business is sure to be bad. 
The grain business, the lumber business, and business in 
other departments where legislation is liable to affect 
their conditions at any time, are bad, simply because 
speculation, except that of the reckless type, has no rea- 
sonable fixed basis upon which to operate. The manu- 
facturer will not lay ina stock beyond’ present require- 
ments, and the dealer will not buy freely from the pro- 
ducer until the outside conditions, which may arbitrarily 
affect the prices, are in a measure settled. And the same 
principle applies to other articles which may be affected. 
It is only where conditions are reasonably staple that 
speculation has a fair field for its intelligent operation.— 
St. Louis Merchant, Miller and Manufacturer. 


THE CANADIAN CANAL TOLLS. 


The upshot of the affair is not unlikely to be the aboli- 
tion ofall tolls on the Welland and St. Lawrence canals. 
Why not? There is something foolish in the logic which 
expends thirty or forty milllons in making canals that are 


| not expected to earn a dollar on interest account, and 


goes on to charge tolls that do not pay for management 
and maintenance. Last year the total cost of ‘‘mainte- 
nance and repairs” for the Welland and St. Lawrence ca- 
nals was $364,887. The tolls taken were $217,116. The 
latter sum would be lost by making the cana!s free. It 
amounts to the interest on about $6,500,000, which sum, 
had it been required for construction in addition to the 
prime cost of the canals, would not have hindered their 
construction By what argument can the collection of 
trifling tolls be made to accord with the theory on which 
the canals were built, viz , that the country is indirectly 
paid for direct loss in cheapening water transportation? 
Railway companies might complain were the tolls abol- 
ished, but would they have reason to? Is it not a fact 
that the difference saved to forwarders and producers 
would not be enough to divert to the water route traffic 
that would otherwise use rails? It may be said that $217,- 
116 a year is worth saving; but again, what about the 
doctrine that cheapening of transportation is worth more 
than its cost. The effect of tolls abolition would be to 
lessen the existing ‘‘discrimination” in favor of the St. 
Lawrence route, but there would still be some temptation 
on its behalf, and there would be no excuse left to the 
Americans for “‘Tetaliating” at the St. Clair Canal—TZo- 
ronto Ciobe. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR LEADING CROPS, 


The corn crop has maintained its favorable position 
and promise, the past week. High temperature has been 
favorable, and there is no important lack of moisture in 
any considerable breadth in the West. Local rains have 
afforded benefit in many districts. In portions of Kansas 
there is reported need of rain, and some injury from hot 
winds, but the extent of such drawbacks is not serious. 
The oats crop has suffered quite considerably in the West 
from effect.of storms which prostrated the grain, occa- 
sioning a lighter yield and depreciating the quality, com- 
pared with what otherwise would have been realized. So 
large a proportion of the crop, however, has had no im- 
portant drawbacks of this kind that tho outlook still jus- 
tifies expectation of the largest production on record. A 
good rye crop appears to have been secured. while barley 
is only fair in’‘production and quality, and flax indicates 
a fairly good outcome. A large hay crop has been 
secured in generally good condition. Spring wheat re- 
gions are affording rather more of complaint, and reports 
are not so uniformly favorable; rust is more widely 
spoken of, with indications of more or less injury result- 
ing to the maturing grain. The general average position 
of the spring wheat crop appears to have slightly deterio- 
rated, and calculations on production exceeding last year, 
for this portion of the wheat crop, will not unlikely lead 
to disappointment. The excess in yield of winter wheat 
insome districts in the southern range of this belt, as 
compared with previous expectations, appears to be fully 
balanced by deficiencies in yield and quality in the more 
northern localities, so that there is nc ground for enlarg- 


ing calculations for this portion of the crop, as compared 
with expectations a month or six weeks ago.— Cincinnatt 
Price Current. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


Since the unfortunate and inopportune failure of C. C. 
Walcott, the enemies of the Scandinavian Elevator 
Company have taken every means to give out the im- 
pression that the company had collapsed. Ardent 
‘friends of the farmer” among the newspaper fraternity 
were quick to record the ‘“‘we told you so” and without 
further inquiry denounced the officers and company 
alike, warning farmers to have nothing to do with them. 
Farmers of the Northwest can be sure that this advice 
comes from the Millers’ Association and marked copies 
of papers containing their strictures on Mr. Louck’s 
efforts, generally find their way to the office of the 
president or secretary of the association. Farmers are 
not obliged to take stock in anything that is not open to 
investigation. If the Scandinavian Elevator Company 
can rob the farmers any better than the present railroad 
elevator system, the Scandinavian Company’s methods 
would be received with open arms by the present man- 
ipulators and mixers of No.1 hard. That’s what they 
have been puzzling their brains about, and most 
farmers will admit that if any system of robbing ever 
reached a point where ‘‘fine Italian hands’ were at a 
premium, it is in the present elevator and millers’ ring of 
the Northwest.—Northwestern Harmer and Breeder. 


SOMEWHAT ANOMALOUS. 


The reduction of crop areas in a country increasing in 
population over 2 per cent. per annum is doubtful and 
difficult to realize. A backward movement is nota na- 
tional habit. Our corre:pondents often fail to report full 
acreage, because they do not consider the element of in- 
crease of population, giving only their views of relative 
areas on established farms, and omitting the increase in 
number of farms. This is cause of serious deficiency in 
the states and territories where settlement is active. It 
was assumed that low prices of wheat would reduce the 
area. Last fall the returns of acreage indicated almost a 
full breadth of winter wheat. The losses of winter kill- 
ing are discounted in two ways: by substitution of other 
crops, and by a reduced condition for the acreage stand- 
ing. The pessimist—and the bull of the wheat pit is a 
sample of the most pronounced type—cuts down acreage 
to discount all damage, and then reduces condition to dis- 
count it all over again. In this way he scores a disagree- 
ment with our level-headed and judicious resident report- 
ers. Buta higher degree of confidence should naturally 
be awarded to practical estimates mathematically consoli- 
dated than to those of panic-stricken travelers, who catch 
fugitive glimpses of fragmentary wheat fields between the 
railway cuts, in views that are vanishing at the rate of 
forty miles an hour.—Statistician J. R. Dodge. 


IMPORTANCE OF WATERWAYS. 


It is true that the methods of the railway system have 
very much diminished the magnitude of water transporta- 
tion. Both by competing with water routes at exception- 
ally low rates—so low as to provoke the long and short 
haul clause of the Inter-State Commerce Law—and by 
making through rates which exclude water routes from 
pro-rating, a great deal of traffic has been taken from the 
rivers. But on traffic that cannot be controlled in that 
way it is still certain that water transportation furnishes 
the cheapest method for staples that have to be carried in 
vast bulk, and on which rapidity is nct an object. 

Thus the Ohio River takes more coal from Pittsburg 
in a single direction than the railways carry in all direc- 
tiovs, and doesit on about a quarter the railroad charge. The 
Erie Canal and the lakes carry half as much grain and 
breadstuffs to New York in seven months as all the rail- 
roads do in twelve, and the charge, up to the abolition of 
tolls on the New York canals, was about one-third that 
of the railroads. The Sault Ste. Marie passes a tonnage 
as great as that of the Suez Canal; and the Detroit River 
bears every year a tonnage equal to that of the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers. 

Senator Vest is wrong. The day of water transporta- 
tion has not gone by, and will not while it affords the 
cheapest method of moving large bodies of freight and is 
open to the free competition of all carriers.—Pittsburg 
Dispatch. ; ; 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. 

A good miller with some capital, to put ina steam flour 
and custom mill, from fifty barrels and upward capacity, 
in a good town of 2,000 inhabitants. A good chance for 
a fine trade. Receipts of good grain are heavy. A fine 
location to be had near a large elevator on railroad track, 
that would allow handling grain for the mill from all 
points at a fair margin. Address 

Srpam Fiour AND Custom Miu, care AMETICAN EL- 
EYATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 
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for Sale. 


FOR SALE. 
One Kurth’s Double Cylinder Cockle Mill. New. Price 
at Montevideo $150. Address 
J. A. Casz, Montevideo, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


Elevator in good wheat country. Capacity 10,000 
bushels. Owner going into other business. Address 
Jacos Fisuer, Long Prairie, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


One Acme Automatic Oil Engine of two-horse power. 
Used one season. In good order. For price and full 
particulars address 

P. C. HowEiu & Co., Newark, Dak. 


FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit- 
tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
grainor meal. Address 

Iowa ELEVATOR Co., Peoria, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 2 
Elevator in good corn and oat country. Capacity, 10,- 
000 bushels; crib room, 30,000 bushels. Good reasons for 
selling. Address for full particulars 
Burke & GRAHAM, Kirkman, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


Six good grain points with one horse power elevator, 
warehouses, offices, scales and cribs, everything complete 
and in good running order. Honorable competition. For 
further particulars address 

CurinEs & Moors, Panora, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


A good little elevator and feed mill on the I. & St. L. 
R. R., in a wheat and corn country. The prospect for 
corn was never better. Reason for selling is, I have not 
the money to run it successfully. Willsell cheap, Par- 
ties wishing to buy, address 

P. O. Box 177, Irving, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


Three good grain points in Nebraska. Elevators com- 
plete. Good corn and oats country. Rare chance for 
good, paying business. Can ship to Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and all Eastern and Southern markets on 
through billing. Prospects are good now for the largest 
crop ever known. Good reasons for selling. For full 
particulars address 

NEBRASKA care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Other business demanding all our time and attention, 
we offer for sale our steam elevator. It is one of the 
most complete and best arranged elevators in the state. 
It is fully equipped with wheat and corn machinery, 
power sheller, cleaners, dumps, etc., a 15-horse power 
engine and 20-horse power boiler, all in good condition. 
The location is unsurpassed, being in the center of the 
best wheat and corn country in the state. Three com- 
peting lines of railroad—the U.P., A., T. GS. F., and 
the R. I. One of the best wheat crops we ever had is 
now being harvested, and an immense acreage of corn in 
splendid condition. For price, terms and other particu- 
lars, address 

Gites & Gorpen, Abilene, Kan. 


Grain Commission Cards, 
W. S. BIRCH & Co., 


GRAIN COMMISSION. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS. 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES AND CAR Lots PROMPTLY FILLED. 


Room 23 Exchange Building, 


DULUTH, MINN, 


REFERENCES: 
MERCHANTS’ NAT’L BANK, St. Paul, Minn. 
MERCHANTS’ NAT’L BANK, Duluth, Minn. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Se ae Ee el NS 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
Elevators on Line of ‘N, P. BR. 


EBSTABLISHED 1875. 


P, BE. & GC, CG. MILES, 


—==CRA!N=—— 
Commission Merchants, 


214 HARRISON ST., 
PEORIA, IIs. 
(=> Best market on earth for “off Jee grain. Correspondence 
invited. 


§ Commercial National Bank, 
REFERENCES: Merchants’ National Bank, 
And the Trade generally. 


Peoria, Ill. 
“t “ 


J. H. Vannerson. ESTABLISHED in 1870. W. H. VANNERSON. 


VANNERSON & CoO., 
Commission Werchants and Brokers 


GRAIN, HAY, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS. 
Grain Elevator and Warehouse. 


Direct Communication with all Rallroads Entering the City. 


Cash Advances Made. Facilities Unsurpassed. 
Charges Light. 


AUGUSTA, = GA. 


<IQ> REYNOLDS. 
FOSS, STRONC & CO., 


Commission /T\erehants 
The Rookery Building, 
CHICACO 


w. P. CHASE, 
° [Perchanf 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Office, No.3 Moulton St, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


CRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


OFFICE, ROOM No. 6 MITCHELL BUILDING, 
210 & 212 N. Third St., + $§T. LOUIS. 


Cc. W. VAN DUSEN & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT Co., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Handle Grain, Hay, Feed and 
Seeds on Commission. | 


8. D. FOSS. E. B. STRONG. 


Commission 


N 


Grain Agency Wanted, 


By a firm of young men, the Boston Agency for a good, reliabl 
grain shipping house, References given, Adaesecs tie 


BOSTON AGENCY, 


Care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill, 


Established 1864, M. D. F. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission (Nerehants, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bought and Sold on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We make 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. y 


Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION 6O., 


CAPITAL $200,000 


REDMOND CLEARY, . PRESIDENT, 
OFFICERS: / DANIEL P. BYRNE, - : VICE-PRESIDENT. 
THATCHER G. CONANT - + SECRETARY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WE ARE REPRESENTED 3 


In Western Iowa by J. W. Cuack, Red Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. AxTaTER at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
In Missouri, Illinois and Kansas by B. Inman. 


McELVEEN Bros. COMPANY, 


Commission and Manufacturers’ Agents, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, BRAN, PEARL GRITS 


MEAL AND PROVISIONS, 


Jacksonville, Fla. Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S.C. Brunswick, Ga. 


Liberal advancements made on consignments to Jacksonville, Fla. 
REFERENCES, Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fia. 


A.B. TAYLOR & CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 7, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. Ge Careful attention given to orders for HARD SPRING WHEAT, 
for Milling. 


J, N. HOLLOWAY & CO., Limited, 


SHirPrLres GE 


Grain and Mill Feed 


Room 14, Commercial Exchange, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WESTERN GRAIN IN CAR LOTS. 


Choice Yellow and White Corn, Mixed and White Oats, aud 
good Red Winter Milling Wheat for gale in car lots to suit’ pur- | 
chasers. 

Grain loaded at my country elevators and shi 
through to points in the East eal Southeast. egg! 


ELEVATORS AT 


ILLIOPOLIS, ILLINOIS. SA 

LANESVILLE, CURRAN) NOs. 
BUFFALO, “ BATES, “ 
DAWSON, “ LOAMI, “ 
CANTRALL, “ LOCKE, “ 


Address all correspondence to ice i i 
Sar RA oe P re main office in First National Bank 
E.R. ULRICH & SON. 


—# WANTEDsS— 


AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 


American Kiln Dried Corn Meal 


In the maritime provinces of Canada. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with any miller situated, 
having access to cheap corn and lowest thro hr nei posto. 
Grand Trunk R. R. of Canada, and its connections. sgt sag 


J. A. CHIPMAN & CO., 
FLOUR COMMISSION, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. 
signments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 


Con 
by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
: the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, on Margins, a Specialty. 


Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable and 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


G. A. WALLACE & CO., 
Flour and Provision Brokers, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Opposite Board of Trade. 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1886. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION C0., 


_ 1604, 1608 & 1605 North Broadway, 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


bEneral Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AND FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. Tos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 
REFERENCE GRAIN, HAY, 
} SEEDS 


$3 
First National Bank of Peoria, Ill. 
Commercial Nat’ Bank of Peoria, Iil. 
Mercantile Agencies. 


e-Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


J. HAMPDEN SLATER, 
yeneral Merchandise Hroker, 


Flour, Grain, Provisions, 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE ST. - PETERSBURG, VA. 


REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings 
and Insurance Co.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General 


Jobbing Trade. 


ESTABLISHED 1871- 


oo. co.i-eo  , 


PROPRIETOR, 
EXCELSIOR ROLLER FLOUR s® MEAL MILLS. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION, 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Shipments. 


AUGUSTA, = 


Cuas. A. WEARE, x egeident. 
RTUS B. WEARE, ETeARareE 


Established Quarter of 100 Years. 


WEARE COMMISSION C0., 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
193 South Water Street, Chicago, III. 


Represented by WOOD BROS. at Union Stock Yards. 


JOuN L. Lr Secretary. 


C,. W: BAIRD: FRANK WEST: 


BAIRD & WEST, 
BRORFERS, 


Grain, Flour Mill Feed and 
General Merchandise, 


112 Jefferson Avenue, 
MICHIGAN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


J. A. DEWEY, 


Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. J. S. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 


37 Water Street, ep fae NEW YORK. 


NORMAN & STONE, 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CORN. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
REFERENCE :—Merchants National Bank, 


C. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 


BBW CSP FONE 
Nos. 1205 & 1207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


SPECIALTIES ; 


GEoRnGcra.! GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY. 


| Grain Commission Cards. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. "BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants. 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bl’g, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


J.R. RYAN & CO., 
Lommission + Merchants 


AND DEALERS IN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEED, HAY, ETC. 
62 & 64 East Maryland St., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


REGISTERED WAREHOUSE FOR STORAGE 
OF FLOUR AND MERCHANDISE, 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 
i CG FR y4N I N eo 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
REFERENCES: { PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. A. WAGGAMAN, 
Grain and Provision Broker, 


11 Main St., Houston, Texas. 


REFEaREWCES : 
John Jackson, (President St. Louis Grain Elevator Co.,) St. Louis, 
Breedlove Smith, (Vice President Gomilla-Francis Mercantile 
Co.,) New Or. ‘le eans. James Jackson, (Jackson 
patrick,) New Orleans. W. D. Cleveland & Co. 
Houston. 


aq 


J. J.STANLEY & SONS, 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 


Commission Merchants, 
BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 
LAWRENCE, = = - 


REFERENCES =: 
LAWRENCE, MASS 


MASS. 


Pacific National Bank, 


HANCOCK & CoO., 
Shipping «4 Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: 


PEORIA, ILL, 


11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. 


135 South Second St. 


NEW YORK, 
432 Produce Exchange. 


[23> We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 
Trade, and cordially invite correspondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 


[@s- Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 


and promptness. 
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| DUSTLESS 5 EPARATOR 


——— 


The Modern Hero Horse Power and Grinding Mill. 


9 Sizes and Styles of SWEEP AND TREAD POWERS: 26 Sizes d Styles 
MILLS: 10 of SMALLEY FEED CUTTERS; 10 Sizes and Sty lec of CORN SHELLERS, 


as === STRONG and 
= = DURABLE. 


Wood Saws, Drag Saws. Corn 
and Cob Mills, EAR CORN 
Ae te a pe rg od 
arm Boilers, Etc., Etec., Ete. = ees : aS 
Greatest Variety and Strongest Guarantee. 20,000 of our Grinding Mills now in Use. 


e=>Send for Illustrated Catalogne. A PP i E TO N MI FG = CO < 


WORKS AT APPLETON, WIS. 19 .4nn 21S. CanatSt., CHICAGO, ILL. 
TREAD POWERS for Elevators and other work; SWEEP POWERS 
for Elevators and other work; GRINDING MILLS to grind from 10 to 100 
bus. per hor; EAR CORN CRUSHERS which will break the corn and 
cob fine enough to be ground in any burr stone; CORN and COB MILLS, 
Feed Cutters. Qur large Double Mill we will put against the world for Feed 
Grinding. Panning Mills, Self-Peed CORN SHELLERS, Belting and Pulleys. 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED AND SENT ON TRIAL. 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 21 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


* BUCKEYE ” 


CORN and COB MILL, 


REVERSIBLE 


Roller Detachable ee, 
Cc H A I N Geecoe. 


BELTING 


DETACHABLE in every Lank. 
Especially Designed for 


J FOR CORN. 
Also Paint Mills 


W. R. EYNON & CO., - Agents, 


Elevators, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Conveyors, AND GET BEST CASH PRICES. 
Drive Belts, i 
cree ee PL 
—For Handling— ‘machinery, Cotton, Wagons, Ete. 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 
EAR CORN, MALT, 

P_ COTTON SEED, COAL, 
= STONE, CLAY, 
PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS, ETC. 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purifier. 


Before Placing Orders 
Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 


logue and Prices. 
ADDEESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 


123 W. STATE ST., COLUMBUS, O. 
ROGERS & CO., Agents, 107 Liberty 8t, NEW YORK. 


Made of Duek, Twill or Sheeting. Cheap 
and serviceable. Will not crack or stick together. 
Cotton belting water-proofed or fire-proofed. 
Price lists and samples on application. 
Mention this paper. 
THE GILBERT COVER CO., Newark, N.J. 


HAY PRESS 

PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 

DOING MOST AND BEST work 
: Meco, 


ERTELS VICTOR 
IP PED ANYWHERE TO OPERATED 
ISL AGAINSTALLOTHER &® 


GEO.ERTEL& CO, QUINCY, ILL. 


F'1rELD. 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity. Perfect in Separation. GREAT 
Ss NGTH and DURABILITY. 

These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 

largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Se: . Address 


TRE 


nd for circular with testimonials and prices. 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - 


GEO. L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GEARS, 
PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS, Etc. 


OFFICE and STORE: 


307, 309 & 31! E. First St. 


WwoRxXKs: 


112, 114 & 116 E. Walnut St. 


Des Moines, ra. 


4 The Best in the World. 


Send for Sample and Price List. 
ADDRESS: 
S. G. HOWE, 652 14th Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Ai 
i BP. S.—Copy of new law and ruling 
Env ELO ae 2 relating to printing on sample pack- 
maj ages mailed FREE on application. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


USTLESS 


SEPARATO 


and with 


RACINE, WIS. 


Something New! 


ELEVATOR Horse POWERS. 


These Powers are 


Built Especially for Elevators ! 


There has been a long-felt want for a practical 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and many 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 
conceded by all to be the best for this purpose. 

We make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and 
Stationary. 


It Requires No Attention. 


It has a Perfect Governor which makes 
the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 


Write for Circular and Price List. . 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH. 


Howe's Challenge Sample E:nvelope 


CHEAP, SIMPLE, IS ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED FROM BECOMING OPENED 


Filled and Closed. THROUGH - THE - MAILS. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready for use. It is the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, 7.50 per 1,000; No, 3_6 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Ete., $1.25 per 100,'810.50 per 1,000; No.4—8 


Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS © 


NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 


Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 


&8— On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Enyelope, FREE, if co and uest is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing i Tostredl . $.—Par- 
ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 3, and 75c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


@N. E. CHURCH, Agent, . . - 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
THE LOTZ PATENT Subscribe for the 


GRAIN SHOVELING) American Elevator 
MACHINE and Grain Trade, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 
HOWARD IRON WORKS, oP ect ie 


BUFFALO, N. ¥., @MITNGHELL BRos. Go 


184 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES 
kerSend for descriptive circular. 


s 
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ARMAND & LEAS MOG, Cl, 


WMioline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


mer, 1 OR + CORN? SHELLER. 


:| BAR NARD’S 


a : New Horizontal 
ELEVATOR {| SMUTTER 
WAREHOUSE | | SCOURER. 
SEPARATOR | 2 


— 1 BARNARYD’S  =—oO 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner wi Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


cae: Pr rekeg Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, do Elevator 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~ ~ ~ ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MEG. CO. MOLINE, ILL 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | M. M. SNIDER, sae Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.|DES MOINES, - - . IOWA. 
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DIGKeY DUSTLESS 
M. F. SEELEY. 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. |GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and uaranteed to be the superior of any now on 


y fanning mill with one 

K i be seen by the cut, {s not a warehouse ) 

Lari eeopimnent, oat a Dustless Separator, made for the eee pup of ore eee 
j a oad separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; ils construc 


chinery and weight is all w: thin the parts or anchors. 
FREMONT, NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR di = 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 


Also furnish all kinds of Machin- LG —— — (s 


J. 8. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We sell dumps porneed under the patents 
eontrolled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Blevatora in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


(@=~ With our experience, we can 


| oe 
y 


ee M ARATO 
gave you on these items more than SS —= D 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us ; : { 
and save costly mistakes. | 


Elevator ? Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber Si Pury — - : a a 


BELTING > WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY—__“<< 


i : the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. encuone Date onl socom thonieae Lity number of spouts from different points, without moving 


ey. re) 
valle 


eE- ity f 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. We also control exclusively the 
pene ecard Quality ‘he Bee mane ee ot thie celebetton Dace avai End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 


Ss lz such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable DESY, . For full particulars addres 
THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0, | I, P. DICKEY MANUFACTURING C0. MGnee ee RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


$s 


‘THE ANGLE:SIRVE GRAIN-SEPARATOR| "io ’ "a 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebraied Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


aS Everybody is astonished to see the work 
; it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. We CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 


er, the first (ime through the Separator, and SSeS= : 
3 make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 


SS 
over in the oats. No other Separator can SCA 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
ciple of separation. The peculiar construc? f= 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley | 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We 
=== can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
other small seeds that any other sepa- 
rator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


D.T. WEED, |°2°"" Lanark, Carroll Co., III 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 

Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 


Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
E*"RENCH ESURR MILLS. | made. 


LER BROS., Se 


94 & 96 Wendell St., Chicago. 


AM.EL,~CRAIM TRADE» 


® SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE7 


—ADDRESS— 


you are ready to pur- 
chase a Mill or any Mill 
Machinery, send for our 
descriptive catalogue, 
describing the many 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Mills we make, adapted 


ees a 
to all kinds of work, viz. : 

pon jeter chemi- BU FFALO 4 

cals, paints, dye stuffs, 

foundry facings, etc. STA N D A R D 


areguaranteea to prove | AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 
as represented. Send | AT THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orleans 


for circular and be con- | (Four Gold edals. ee other principal makers 
. rac. Ca. 


Li 


a HALLDCK CHANDLER-CO,.CHI caval, eid irae ct Tmtortant patcnted MCP OY eMEN TR E 
: Puree ore Cc. C. PHILLIPS or ‘ full particulars, address 
%, MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALTIES FOR | ©%c-, 20 South broad street, Philadelphia, Ly BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO, Y. 
a SE 
on” 
> @ MILLS AND ELEVATORS, GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 
A Elevator Cups, Spiral Steel The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
~@ % Conveyor, Cast Iron Eleva- Manufacturers of all kinds of n IRON ORE PAINT 
% %S SS, tor Boots, Turn Heads, i 
We oy re) Swivel Spouts, Dyblie Tron Roofing 3 and Cement, 
"2 @ Y, Power Shovel, Timped and Corrugated Sid- 152 To 158 Merwin Sr. 
RE 2 se AND DEALERS IN Wramea tie Revie een ene Cleveland 
e ca a ‘ames for OTs - 
&, ez, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, ETC., COTTON | bings, Fire-proof Doors, Shut g . 


RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTING; 


hoes Send for lal th Pre 


| 
! 
! 
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METCALF, MACDONALD & CO..CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TOs 


GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager of the gure and Grand Trunk Sores: douecun CHICAGO, TLL. 
W. P. HARVEY & co.. eheciee 


The ONLY ONE that 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


So it is pues of Gas Works and 
Machines. 


Furnishes Power at cost of about one cent per 
hour to each indicated H. P. For Grain sph 
and all other purposes it is UNEQUALED 


Send for Circulars and Description. 


WILLAMS & ORTON MFG. 6O., 


400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL. 


WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS, PORTABLE 
MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, 
GEARING, ETC., ETC. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, . A. DYBLIE, 
FORMERLY witH J. A. MCLENNAN. Cu’F Ena’r Cuicaco A. L. & P. Co. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH & CO., 


CONSULTING ENCINEERS, 
Telephone 823. Office: 101 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, III. 


Estimates and Outlines of Manufacturing Establishments, Motive Power Plants, Examinations, 
Reports and Repairs of Storage, and Warehouses, Experts in Heavy Structures and Foundations. 


GRAIN TESTER) ™eecsueue"* 
GRAIN SPOUT 


TRIMMING CARS. 


PATENTED: 
Tuly 6, 1878, 
March 18, 1879. 


a ata 


With this Spout 
you can load a car 
without shoveling, 
and it is the best # 
Spout for general pi} 
use in the market. 
Will work well in 

fl | any kind of an 

. Elevator, and is de- 
Separates Wild Buckwheat, signed expressly 
Pea, Mustard and Small Foul for loading where 
Seeds from Wheat. there is but little 


ae 
The Most Satisfactory Engine in America for Heavy Continuous Work. Simple aaa Economical. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM TOD & CO., = Youngstown, Ohio. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Wer MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
STEAM OUTFITS FOR ELEVATORS AND MILLS, 
And carry in store the largest line of 


ATLAS ENCINES AND STEEL BOILERS. 
fall from bin. RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTINC, 
DODCE PULLEYS AND SUPPLIES, 


TE ST e : UR G RAI N. Send for Prices, To be found in the West. Write us or call for estimate before you buy. 


J.L.OWENS & co, |H. SANDMEYER & CO., ENGLISH, MORSE & CO.,177' t228.buon * KANSAS CITY, MO, 
ss PHORIA, IL4L., 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Stephen Parry. James Deal. E. B. Freeman 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


re Ta OR. > 
_ Hannisoneonvevo ia OR Hl ron. ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


nT o Mixing ofr Grain. 


vw Ee ral = = S, 2 a a 
= Sp Ota veh Ks oes 
ie = arr} ae | a WwW 
fa aoe Oa a ¢ oo Saorww 
=x .owss =f + 3 as ae Sie Vee) 
7a SS" 25 20 E858 j 
\ mig es GR fet ora e654 
\ CaS — o = 7) a [-=) a ) 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. PHORIA, = = = = ILLINOIS. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engir Engines.........0000-5. Price, $3 50 
Hamnd-Book of the Locomotive. .........0. cccccccsecee eeees Ss 2 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.............- ‘ 200 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler... .... ..cccccccccecees ce 200 
mgineer’s Handy-Book..............ccccecccccccetecucccece $6 3 50 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... ss... .eeeeeeee os 3 00 : “ SS 
are and Management of Steam Boilers .............+++ “ 2 00 | == PRIMPED npn ooo 

Instructions and Sugpeavores for Engineers............. se 200 : NII Ned, FOR 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book.......01++-ceeccecseeee se 3 00 = Se. VN OEE = ROOF Ing 

These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and S— nace 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himeelf with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they eh cinany fen eee ea ae eouiee a seeawe CLEVELAND OHIO 


MITCHELL BROS. CO. 184 Deartora St, cHicAGO,| Corrugated Iron Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty. 
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STILL ON TOP. 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the “ SALEM” Bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years 
Its Scans Elias Been So Closely Imitated 
By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented 
rights, but experience reveals the 
IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, 


ay we therefore take it as a further compliment to the 

SALEM” Bucket that some of its old patrons who 
were Induced to Try the imitations have 
now returned to the “SALEM” SKucket, 
thereby acknowledging it to be the mosr 
satisfactory. Don’t be deeived by other makes of 
Buckets tnat are claimed to be ‘‘just as good.” Insist 
upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 
Bucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 
marked with the word &_AA Tale? IVI. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’! Agents, Chicago. 
104, say we & 110 Michigan Bs OFFIces, 115 Kinz1z St. 


SEEDS Pater 
THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. 


—THE-— 


BEST MILL 


—on— 


BAR TE 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 
Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Plax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c, 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 


Warehouses} 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOO0S MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield 0,, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


S. E. WORRELL’S NO. 3 DRIER 


(24 Hours.) 


Capacity, 9,000 Bu. Damp Grain per Da 


anufactured by the Patentee, - 


S. E. WORRELL, 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., | 


———MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 


Growl’. Patent. Standing”. Seam, ) 


Plain Roofing, 
Rolled, Se 
Corrugated Siding 
Crim ped ou 
Edge, Ceiling, 


Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by 
the New Orleans Exposition. 


OCOambridge, Ohio. 


i. EF". PARDUE, 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS. 


ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


«eS I Contract to Build Elevators in all parts of the United States, and farmish ev- 
ery thing from the ground up. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

With my twenty years’ experience I believe I am able to make you prices that will save you 
money. If you are in need of anything in my line give me a call. 

Plans and Specifications furnished on application, Correspond:3nce Solicited. Address 


i. EF. PARD UE, = = Box 190, 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engin Engines.........0.004. Price, ae re 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive............ 


a= Geneva, Neb. 


se ecereeeseee eset 


Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.............. 3 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... cscccccccceeeeee © . 2OO 
Engineer’s Handy-Book............. MEPs 0 IR 
Questions and Answers for Engineers . Perce 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ................ © 200 3 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. 200 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book..... ive sien eee woo one ee 3 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and — 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide ~ 
himself with afullset. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they — 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address ; 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


HY W. CALDWELL 
a) 
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Kemp’s Double Cam Hay Press Z\/ 
away if it will not fill demande of my cir ba ip 


JAMES KEMP, Kempton, Ill, 


= 
r—) 


Hannibal, 


